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Foreword 
By Rm. ALAGAPPA CHETTIAR, M.A., D.LITT., LL.D. 


Ir 1s with real pleasure that I write this brief fore- 
word. Mr Philip's book seems to me to be both 
interesting and important. It proceeds admirably to 
address itself in the right spirit and on thoroughly 
sound lines to the exposition of its important subject 
to the general reader, avoiding unnecessary technical 
terms, and raising and resolving issues of a funda- 
mental nature in the field of vocational guidance. 
Vocational maladjustment is one of the most serious 
current problems which have too long been neglected. 

As the author says in his preface, vocational 
guidance is in sound and fruitful operation in many 
countries in Europe and America. In some it is on 
an almost compulsory basis, and in others, especially 
the U.S.A., where it has been developed most fully, 
on a voluntary but overwhelmingly successful basis. 
Much of our general unemployment in India among 
the educated as among the uneducated is undoubtedly 
attributable to the absence of employment guidance 
facilities, and not merely to the current inadequacy of 
industrial development. Systematic vocational guid- 
ance seems to me to be one of the ways in which we 
can reduce the appalling and formidable dimensions of 
the problem of providing jobs. The second five year 
plan is, it is reassuring to learn, specifically directed 
towards finding more jobs. It is not enough to create 
jobs. It is necessary to find the right men for them. In 
our country we have a knack of thinking that modern 
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techniques, such as those of vocational guidance by 
careful psychological study and observation of our 
children, are something of a costly luxury and that 
` the compulsions of common sense and opportunity 
make a more systematic approach unnecessary. I am 
afraid that we carry our scepticism in these matters 
too far. Experts have their limitations, but it is 
unfair to ignore them, or to call them in without real 
faith in their role. Expert vocational guidance seems 
to me to be, on the other hand, indispensable to the 
success of any plan of abolition of unemployment in 
India. Mr Philip shows where it should begin, and 
how it should be organized, I trust this book and his 


suggestions will receive the serious consideration they 
merit. 
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Tm International Labour Conference which met at 
Philadelphia in 1944 called upon the International 
Labour Office to take measures to bring about in all 
countries ‘the employment of workers in the occu- 
pations in which they can have the satisfaction of 
giving the fullest measure of their skill and attainment, 
and can make their greatest contribution to the 
common well-being ’. 

Systematic arrangements for guiding young people 
to agreeable and fruitful occupations already exist in 
European countries. In France and Poland every youth 
below 17 seeking employment in industry and com- 
merce should produce a certificate from a Vocational 
Adviser. In Czechoslovakia all young people must 
pass through vocational guidance clinics. Vocational 
guidance is compulsory in all Russian towns. England 
has long recognized the necessity for providing voca- 
tional advice for all her children. Vocational guidance 
is most advanced in the United States of America, 
though owing to the American repugnance to any 
kind of compulsion, it still retains its voluntary 
character there. Even less advanced countries like 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Mexico have 
taken legislative and executive measures to provide 
occupational advice to the rising generation. 

Coming to our country, we are just beginning to 
open our eyes to what is happening in other parts of 
the world, and realize what we are missing. An 
attempt is made in this book to illuminate that scene 
and deepen that realization. How many of us can 
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rightly claim that our life’s vocation is the one through 
which we find our fullest self-expression and which 
makes the most fruitful contribution to the work of 
the nation? There are many who find it difficult to 
adjust themselves to the demands of their occupa- 
tions; and some are definite misfits. We have yet to 
realize the psychological and economic consequences 
of vocational maladjustment. This book is an endea- 
vour in a small way to awaken the general public to 
the dangers of leaving the business of choosing careers 
to chance or the whims and fancies of youth. A 
rational approach to this problem is the crying need 
of the day. 

The book is, however, not intended for the general 
reader only. It is hoped that progressive headmasters 
will find in these pages the information and inspiration 
to launch vocational guidance programmes in their 
schools. Employment Exchange Officers might find 
this volume helpful in giving sound vocational advice 
to their clients. Amateur Career Masters can use it 
as a handbook. To meet the needs of such, a series 
of appendixes are added at the end giving details of a 
wide variety of occupations and their requirements. 
Further information about occupations may be gather- 
ed from the series of Rotary Guides, a list of which is 
given in Appendix VII. This book was written in 
the hope that it would kindle in the hearts of educa- 
tionists and social planners an enthusiasm for educat- 
ing the rising generation in the most fruitful and 
happy ways of utilizing their capacities and motiva- 
tions. These objectives, if realized in however small a 
measure, would repay the labours of the author. 

The book begins with the grievous consequences of 
vocational maladjustment, The usual way by which 
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we tumble into our life vocations are discussed and 
their absurdities exposed. The second chapter intro- 
duces the reader to the scientific approach to the 
problem and establishes its superiority over casual and 
haphazard methods. In subsequent chapters the intel- 
lectual, temperamental and physical qualities that 
count in various walks of life are discussed. This 
leads on to the scientific methods of describing occu- 
pations, and so on to the principles of matching 
occupations against human personalities. Then comes 
the final clinching of the issue—the choice of a career. 
The last few chapters deal with the organization of 
vocational guidance as a national enterprise, and the 
agencies through which it can be carried out most 
effectively. The chapter on what an enterprising 
headmaster can do now describes how a beginning 
can be made. Some of the criticisms levelled against 
vocational guidance are answered, and a case is made 
out for a national organization for inspiring, furthering 
and collating this social enterprise. 

I am very grateful to the Rotary Club of Bombay 
for their interest in vocational guidance, which has 
really been responsible for the publication of this 
book. My thanks are also due to Mr F. L. Billows 
of the British Council who has kindly gone through 
the typescript and suggested improvements in 


language. 


Madras, January 1956. 


Chapter 1 
SQUARE PEGS IN ROUND HOLES 


Tue future career of a child is a matter of constant 
interest to his parents. But few take the pains to 
think out the problem rationally. Pascal, the great 
French savant, deplored the fact that the choice of 
occupation, the most important thing in a man’s life, 
should be left to chance. Pascal’s words are as true 
today in India as they were in Europe centuries ago. 
What thought do we give to the problem of finding 
out our children’s vocation in life? We do not provide 
a chart to guide young people over the sea of work, 
but let them drift at the mercy of wind and tide. 

.Many are born into a job. Some are driven by 
necessity to take what is offered. Some are tossed 
from one employment to another until they settle 
down by sheer inertia into something. If it is our 
good fortune to get a job congenial to our tempera- 
ment and befitting our abilities, our powers of mind 
and body find happy expression in it. An interesting 
job well done affords us a real and lasting sense of 
satisfaction and well-being. A feeling of adequacy 
for our calling is an incentive to put our heart and 
soul into it. The quality of our work improves and 
the quantity increases. Efficient work and abundant 
output please the employer. Vocational adjustment 
thus ensures the satisfaction of employer and employee 
alike. Managers and foremen have learned by 
experience that vocational suitability of workers is 
the secret of industrial production. 
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If, on the other hand, we tumble into an uncon- 
genial and unsuitable job, we are not able to put our 
best into it. If we do not find self-expression in our 
work, we miss one of the purest and most lasting 
joys of human life. A sense of frustration under- 
mines the springs of our happiness, and a feeling of 
inferiority stings us every hour. Failure in work 
spells loss of self-respect; and self-respect is the 
custodian of sanity. A worker who is harassed and 
irritated in the factory or office all day long is likely 
to develop an attitude of bitterness, poisoning all his 
domestic and social relations, Maladjusted workers 
are a drag on others, and a charge to the employer. 
They are the cause of most of the accidents in 
factories and streets, Juvenile delinquency is very 
often the result of. uncongenial employment. Grum- 
blers, agitators and rebels spring from discontented 
workers, The morale of a factory can be disastrously 
undermined by a set of maladjusted employees. 
Vocational misfits are not only a curse to themselves, 
but bring loss to the employer, impair the efficiency 
of the public services, and retard national progress. 
National loss due to the vacillations, mistakes and 
wastefulness of ill-adjusted workers is staggering. 
In America it was estimated to amount to $900,000,000 
in 1930. j 

Such are the consequences of choosing the wrong 
men for the world’s jobs. It appears strange that it 
has taken so long to appreciate the magnitude of this 
problem. It has never occurred to us that it is our 


duty to provide our boys and girls with facilities to . 


know the advantages and disadvantages of different 
types of occupations before they make their choice. 
While they are struggling to get a foot-hold in our 
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shifting economie set-up, we look on placidly without 
ever lending a hand of guidance. We leave them to 
shift for themselves. The paths of our life vocations 
are many and varied. For many there is no better 
guide than their own whims and wishes. Glowing 
reports about a job may catch the fancy of a young 
man and set his mind on fire. The army has an irresis- 
tible glamour for boys fond of smart uniforms. 
A boy with a nomadic tendency longs to be a com- 
mercial traveller.. Sometimes a boy wishes to follow 
in the footsteps of an uncle who has made a name in 
some profession. For some boys the main considera- 
tion is the desire to work beside their school com- 
panions. Some children take the advice of their 
teachers ; while for others the wishes of their parents 
are the deciding factor. One father, seeing the con- 
stant delight of his son in playing with his meccano, 
fixes him up for engineering. Another wants his son 
to be a lawyer, because the boy is always fond of 
arguing. A father who has been a failure in his 
career would not permit his son to repeat his deplor- 
able blunder. Another father insists on realizing 
through his offspring all the unrealized ambitions of 
his own youth.. A mother usually influences her son 
to take to the profession of her brother. For many 
Indian children there is no choice at all, as their 
family occupations call them from their cradles. It 
is taken for granted that a boy will do well in the 
trade of his father. It is ia the blood of the family, 
they say. Most of us sail through school and college 
without ever. reflecting where we are going. After 
obtaining a degree the more ambitious sit for various 
competitive examinations, appear before various 
selection boards, and end up by accepting a clerical 
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post. Such are the ways we tumble into our ‘life 
work, 

Modern discoveries in psychology have revealed 
the dangers of leaving young people to find their 
vocations for themselves. What a boy wishes for 
may not be in accord with what it is wise for him to 
attempt. The desires of young people, especially 
during their adolescence, are very insecure founda- 
tions on which to build their vocational careers. 
Attracted by the brighter aspect of a job and ignorant 
of anything else, young men rush into careers which 
have caught their youthful fancy, to repent of their 
folly too late. 

Nor is the advice of teachers and parents less mis- 
leading. They base the soundness of their recom- 
mendations on the fact that it is they who know the 
boy intimately. It is certainly to be admitted that the 
parent and the teacher know a great deal about the 
boy. But unless the knowledge is objective, thorough 
and systematic, and its bearing on various occupations 
known, it is of no use for vocational guidance. 
Teachers and parents are often the victims of 
harrow-mindedness and prejudices. Teachers’ stan- 
dards of estimating the abilities of their pupils vary 
from school to school. Parents are likely to 
stress only one or two aspects of a boy’s character. 
Most of them are incapable of a balanced and 
unprejudiced appraisal of their offspring. Few 
teachers and fewer parents have any knowledge of 
vocational requirements, Instances are not rare of 
children being scared away from reasonable ambitions 
by well-meaning but ignorant teachers, Mere inti- 
macy with a boy is no qualification to give him 
vocational guidance, any more than mere intimacy 
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with a patient is a qualification to diagnose his disease. 
The career of many a youth has been ruined by the 
foolish advice of relatives and friends. 

No one who has the welfare of our young people at 
heart would leave them at the mercy of accidental 
circumstances, or the wishes and fancies of relatives, 
when it comes to choosing their life vocations, at 
which they have perforce to spend half their waking 
lives. The methods now in vogue in this country are 
casual, futile and dangerous. A progressive nation 
should have a well-planned scheme of vocational 
guidance. It is a matter of supreme importance to 
the nation to discover the potentialities of her young 
citizens and the limitations of their powers, and to 
guide them along fruitful vocational channels. Only 
so can every citizen find expression for his abilities 
and aspirations. Only so can a nation fulfil its 
destiny. 


Chapter 2 


THE SCIENTIFIC WAY OF 
CHOOSING A CAREER 


Science is the rage of this age. Worldly progress 
depends on scientific advancement. Nations which 
have embraced the scientific way of life have pros- 
pered and become powerful. The scientific spirit and 
method are permeating ever new fields of human 
endeavour. Vocational guidance is one of the recent 
conquests of science, 

The scientific method of vocational guidance is 
based on the Scientific study of the personalities of 
young people, as well as of the requirements of 
various occupations. One of the astounding results 
of the scientific study of human abilities and tem- 
peraments is the revelation of the bewildering variety 
of the human personality. The Irishman, who when 
asked ‘Is not one man as good as another ?’ gave the 
reply ‘Yes, and much better too’, was anticipating 
the results of modern mental testing. The extent to 
which human beings differ from one another in their 
abilities, attainments, interests and temperaments is 
amazing, 
_ Just as it takes many kinds of people to make this 

world, so the work of this world consists of a variety 
of activities. Each job has a set of requirements 
which can be expressed in terms of human qualities. 
Just as a human being has a pattern of physical and 
mental qualities, an occupation has a pattern of 
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requirements. When the human pattern fits into the 
pattern of occupational requirements, like a key in 
its lock, vocational adjustment is secured. The aim 
of vocational guidance is to ensure the best possible 
vocational adjustment. $ 

Scientific methods of estimating human abilities 
were evolved at the beginning of this century. But 
it was the First World War that furnished us with a 
gigantic demonstration of the use of mental tests for 
predicting vocational success. The American Govern- 
ment was faced with the problem of allotting two million 
conscripts to suitable positions in the defence forces, 
American psychologists suggested that the most 
effective way of doing this was with the aid of mental 
tests. The Government took their advice. Tests of 
mental ability had been used till then mainly in the 
detection of mental defectives. Now they were 
pressed into a new use. The scientific world awaited 
with interest the outcome of this grand experiment. 
Even though the tests then available were crude, and 
the men had to be tested in large groups, the results 
were convincing. A reliable method of predicting 
vocational success became an accomplished fact. 
Since then the superiority of the scientific method of _ 
assessing mental abilities over rule-of-thumb methods 
has been proved in numerous investigations. 

Take for example the experiment conducted in the 
vocational guidance bureau of Nantes in France. 
Three hundred young men were directed to various 
apprentice courses on the basis of their performance 
in scientifically constructed tests. Their progress 
was compared with that of 300 other apprentices 
who were selected without the use of scientific 
methods. Of the former group 274 remained in their 
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occupations, and 221 of them secured jobs in the 
workshops where they took their training. Of the 
latter group 99 remained in their occupations, and 
only 87 could get jobs in the workshops where they 
were trained. Securing a job where one is appren- 
ticed is a sure proof of successful apprenticeship. 
The large percentage of scientifically guided men who 
were successful shows the superiority of the scien- 
tific method. 

A similar experiment reported from the Paris 
training centre for bus drivers and motor men yielded 
the same result. The percentage of trainees who had 
to be eliminated for want of progress dropped from 
30 to 20 as a result of the use of scientific methods of 
selection. 

Since those pioneering days, scientific methods of 
mental testing have been used in increasing measure 
to assess the vocational potentialities of employment 
seekers, In schools, in vocational guidance bureaux, 
in employment exchanges and in staff selection 
boards, mental tests are being daily administered, 
scored, and interpreted to guide young people along 
sound vocational paths. 

What, then, is the scientific method of measuring 
human abilities? The essential feature of the scien- 
tific way is its objectivity. If ten people estimate the 
temperature of a typhoid patient by feeling with their 
hands, it is very unlikely that any two of the esti- 
mates will agree. If, on the other hand, they 
measure the temperature with the aid of a thermo- 
meter they will all get the same result. The result 
does not depend on the person making the measure- 
ment. A thermometer is therefore an objective 
means of measuring temperature, A Scientist always 
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makes use of objective methods. He does not allow 
his judgements to be influenced by his own feelings 
and notions. i 

The objectivity of the scientific method is of no 
small importance to vocational guidance. When, a 
layman untutored in the scientific method estimates 
the intelligence of a boy, he is likely to be influenced 
by various irrelevant factors. A teacher, for 
example, is likely to assess his favourite pupils more 
leniently than others in spite of all his attempts to be 
fair. Some people take it for granted that a boy © 
belonging to an intelligent family or a superior caste 
has good brains. A smart boy with keen eyes and 
quick responses gives the impression of being more 
intelligent than he really is. Our likes, dislikes, 
moods, and prejudices are apt to affect our judge- 
ments of the abilities of other people. We are not 
even aware of some of those factors as they remain 
hidden in the unconscious part of our minds. The 
adoption of the scientific method has lifted mental 
measurement above such uncertainties and vagaries. 

Even so, doubts have arisen from time to time, and 
criticisms have been made against mental testing. It 
is certainly to be admitted that mental tests are not 
infallible. But the technique of constructing and 
administering them is being improved so rapidly that 
before long mental testing is sure to attain the 
accuracy needed for all practical purposes. It is 
essential for the realization of this end that the use 
of mental tests should be extended over wider and 
wider fields, A young science can blossom out into 
its full bloom only by intensive research and exten- 
sive application. What would have been the present 
state of medical science if at the beginning of this 
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century governments had refused grants for hospitals 
and research institutes on the excuse that the methods 
of curing diseases then in vogue were unreliable ? 

The transition from empirical to scientific methods 
of, estimating human abilities and temperaments is 
not likely to be smooth. Many will be slow to realize 
the advantages of the scientific method. Some people 
will always view with distrust anything new. When 
mental testing was introduced in the Indian Army 
during the Second World War, the most virulent 
opponents were those officers who claimed to have 
some intuitive power of sizing up a recruit at first 
sight. Even now it is not unusual to find officers in 
charge of personnel who think that mental testing is 
some weird and mystic cult. A cloud-bank of 
Prejudice and superstition has to be dispersed 
before the scientific method of mental testing comes 
into its own in India. And therefore men of vision 
and courage should lead the way. 


Chapter 3 
MOTHER WIT 


Quarts that determine vocational success are 
many and varied. Some of these are mental and 
others physical. Some are intellectual and others 
temperamental. There are inborn as well as acquired 
capacities. Some are of a general nature applicable 
in a wide variety of activities, while others are more 
specific and function in narrow fields. Of all human 
qualities ‘general intelligence is by far the most 
important for occupational efficiency. Everybody 
knows what is meant by intelligence, though it is 
hard to define it. For all. intents and purposes, it 
may be taken as inborn, all-round mental efficiency. 
It is inborn unlike ability to read and write, which is 
a result of learning ; and it is general, unlike musical 
aptitude which is a specific ability. 

Tf a man has too little intelligence for his job, he 
will not be able to cope with it. And if he has too 
much, the job will be too easy for him, and he will 
grow negligent of his duties. Talents which do not 
find outlet in daily work stand in constant danger of 
being misused in unsocial and mischievous activities. 
Men of intelligence and initiative doomed to perform 
routine tasks are likely to turn out to be fabricators 
of accounts or dictators over subordinates; or they 
may become discontented and gloomy and lose all 
interest in their work. 

Tt is a mistaken notion that the most intelligent 
applicant for a job is the most suitable. There are 
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occupations where intelligence is not the main deter- 
minant for success. Investigations of the mental 
abilities of shop assistants have shown that efficiency 
in retail selling has no relation to intelligence. In 
another inquiry it was found that among plumbers, 
cobblers, book-binders and dhobis, vocational pro- 
ficiency and intelligence did not go together. Even 
in business it was found that a certain level of intelli- 
gence was essential for success, but that businessmen 
above that level of intelligence did not succeed in 
proportion to their intelligence, 

The employer who thinks that, if very intelligent 
men are taken for a job, they will learn it quickly and 
become experts in no time, will soon be disappointed. 
In a certain establishment the intelligence of the 
women clerks who left within six months of their 
appointment was measured, It was found that most 
of the women who left were either too intelligent or 
too dull. The measurement of the intelligence of ci 
city police force revealed a startling fact. The senior- 
most men were found to be the least intelligent and 
the juniormost ones the most intelligent. The 
explanation was that the most intelligent men left 
the service for better jobs within a few years of their 
enrolment. An occupation will not be attractive to 
a man unless he finds it equal to his mental powers. 
An employee too intelligent for a job may not be so 
permanent an asset for a firm as one with the optimum 
intelligence, 

Psychologists have found out the degree of intelli- 
gence necessary for success in various occupations. A 
manual labourer obviously requires little intelligence 
for his work. A clerk needs more, and an accountant 
still more, while the intelligence required for a 
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managing director is of a high order. Occupations 
have been classified into different groups, according to 
the degree of intelligence required. With the aid of 
such a classification any father can see for himself 
whether his son is likely to succeed in the vocation 
of his dreams. If, for example, a father wishes his 
son to become a physician, he should get the intelli- 
gence of his son assessed and see to what extent it 
approximates to the intelligence requisite for success 
in the medical profession. To parents who naturally 
wish to place their offspring in the most highly paid 
jobs, this advice may sound queer and certainly 
unwelcome. Most parents do not like to be told that 
their children are not very intelligent. If a boy is 
backward in school, the parents sometimes blame the 
teacher; or if they wish to be polite they may attri- 
pute it to lack of concentration, the thyroid gland, or 
perhaps fall back on the comforting theory of late 
development. It may never occur to the fond parent 
that his offspring may be lacking in intelligence. 

A boy with moderate abilities born in a brilliant 
and successful family is a difficult case for the voca- 
tional adviser. The parents will never agree if 
they are told that their boy is only average in intelli- 
gence. The excessive expectations of parents have 
sapped the self-confidence and powers of application 
of many a child. Many ambitious parents drive their 
children to achievements beyond their powers. The 
child is burdened with tuition at school and tuition at 
home. Every hour of his life is mapped out and 
controlled by his parents. If the boy does not come 
up to adult expectations he is goaded and chastised to 
more intensive work, until the poor boy’s nerves are 
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shattered ; all because there is nobody to tell the well- 
meaning parent the truth about his son. 

There was once a time when we used to hide our 
diseases. But now on the slightest indisposition we 
get ourselves examined by a physician, face the facts 
revealed by him, and see what can be done about 
them. But we have not yet learned to face our mental 
disabilities. If our child is not as intelligent as we 
thought, we had better accept the fact and plan his 
education and future career accordingly. By doing 
so we are acting in his best interests, Ifa young man 
is struggling to attain something which he can never 
hope to realize, is it not the duty of those who know 
to dissuade him from such futilities ? Should we not 
save youthful enthusiasm from projects leading to 
sure failure and disaster, and show instead the way 
to fruitful endeavours ? 

Vocational advisers have been blamed for chilling 
youthful ambitions by telling boys of their mental : 
frailties. Parents claim that, but for the vocational 
adviser, the boy might have triumphed over his weak- 
nesses and surmounted birth’s unfair bar. They cite 
the instance. of Demosthenes ; but they forget that it 
was because Demosthenes was aware of his disability 
that he strove to overcome it. What the vocational 
adviser does is to help the boy to know himself, and 
the parent to see his offspring from new angles and 
see him whole. It is only by knowing one’s disability 
that one can face it and remedy it. It is the business 
of the vocational adviser to tell young people the 
Possibilities and limitations of their mental powers. 
And for this he needs a quick and reliable method of 


assessing general intelligence. How then does he do 
it? 
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If we wish to measure the physical strength of a 
man we give him tasks which can be performed 
only with physical strength. In the same way, to 
measure the intelligence of a man we give him tasks 
which can be performed only with intelligence. A 
series of such problems make an intelligence test. 
The problems should of course be in keeping with the 
knowledge and experience of the people tested. Illi- 
terates should be tested by tasks different from those 
found suitable for literates. Problems appropriate to 
adults may not hold good for children. A few 
examples may be given by way of illustration. 
You are asked to make a sensible sentence out of 
the following words: wood of my made is chair. 
The answer is of course ‘My chair is made of 
wood’, This is evidently an easy question. But by 
jumbling up the words of longer sentences more 
difficult questions can be framed. 
Now read the following sentence : 
Often men (1. condemn, 2. praise, 3. imitate) in 
others the (1. virtues, 2. follies, 3. manners) they 
are guilty of (1. seeing, 2. themselves, 3. doing). 


Within the brackets three words are given, one of 
which alone is appropriate there. You have to find 
out the word in each bracket which makes the best 
sense. With the appropriate words, the sentence 
would read : ‘ Often men condemn in others the follies 
they are guilty of themselves.’ 

These problems deal with words and sentences. 
Those who are good at languages will be more at home 
in them than others. But a good test of intelligence 
should be equally fair to all. An intelligence test 
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therefore should contain other types of problems too. 
The one given below deals with numbers, 

Find out the order in which the following 
numbers are written, and write the number that 
should come next: 

1, 2, 4, 7, 11, 16, 22 
Looking at the numbers it will be readily seen that 
the differences between successive numbers are 
1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Hence the number after 22 should 
be 29. 

The objection may be raised that these problems 
smack too much of school knowledge, and so would 
be more advantageous to school children. To meet 
this objection tests have been constructed of tasks 
which have so little to do with school knowledge that 
even illiterates can be tested with them. Look at the 
drawings in Figure 1: 


Four of these are alike in one respect. You are 
required to find the odd one. 

What is the quality common to four of them? It 
is not the shading, since two are shaded and three are 
not. Nor is it the fact that some of the drawings 
have smaller ones inside, as two have insets and three 
have not. Can it be something connected with the 
shapes ? Yes, four are straight-line figures and one 
is curved. The circle is therefore the odd one. It is 
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not necessary to know what the figures are, or what 

they signify. All that we need note is the relation 

between the drawings. ; 
Now look at the drawings in Figure 2: 
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The second figure is related to the first in a certain 
way. It is required to find out from among the last 
five figures one which is related to the third figure in 
the same way as the second is related to the first. 
The relation between the second and the first is that 
the second is a double square while the first is a 
single square. As the third figure is a single circle 
the required figure should be a double circle. Tests 
- of this kind, consisting of mere drawings without any 
verbal material, are called non-verbal tests. 
Some people do not do well in paper-and-pencil 
tests, but may do well in tasks involving manipulation 
of objects. Take for example the test shown in 


Figure 3. 
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Some of the triangles are white and some coloured. 
It is required to make the design on the left by placing 
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together the required triangles. This is of course an 
easy one. Designs of increasing complexity will give 
more and more difficult problems. The design in 
Figure 4, which is also to be constructed from 
triangles, will tax the mental capacity of many. 
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Now look at Figure 5. Discs of three different 
colours are arranged in a regular order. The testee 
has to find out the order, and continue the series by 
putting in more discs of the right colours. 
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Tests of this kind involving manipulation of concrete 
objects are called performance tests. 

Such are the problems that psychologists make use 
of in constructing intelligence tests. There should be 
a large number of such questions to reduce the 
. influence of chance to a minimum. It is also neces- 
sary that the questions should be graded in difficulty. 
Statisticians tell us that the best problems to test the 
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ability of any person are those of average difficulty 
for him. But problems of average difficulty for dull 
people will be easy ones for most; and those of 


_ average difficulty for clever people will be difficult 


for most. As an intelligence test is intended for both 
clever and dull, problems of varying difficulties are 
necessary; and the gradation of difficulties should 
follow the normal probability curve, according to 
which there should be a large number of questions of 
average difficulty, a few easy and difficult questions, 
and very few very easy and very difficult ones. 

Even if the questions are constructed on scientific 
lines, the test cannot yield reliable results unless | 
there is an objective means of scoring. For perfor- 
mance tests there is only one way of answering the 
problem correctly, and marking is easy. With 
paper tests, if the testees are asked to invent the 
answer, the answers will be of varying degrees of 
correctness and scoring becomes difficult. Each 
problem is therefore provided with five or six answers, 
one of which is right and the others wrong. The 
testee has only to select the correct answer. The 
answer is either right or wrong. Scoring thus 
becomes simple and impersonal. When constructed 
like this, the intelligence test becomes a scientific 
instrument of measuring general mental ability. 

Everybody knows that a scientific instrument 
should be used under specific conditions, A thermo- 
meter, for instance, has to be kept under the tongue 
for a minimum period—which is usually marked on 
the instrument. If we take it out too soon it will not 
show the correct temperature of the body. The 
mind being infinitely more sensitive than the body, 
the procedure of using an instrument to measure 
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mind needs to be set forth in more detail. An intelli- 
gence test should provide full instructions for 
administering it. The accuracy of the measurement 
depends upon scrupulous conformity to those 
instructions. - 

The next problem is to interpret the results of 
testing. What does it mean, for example, if a boy 
passes forty items out of the sixty in the test? We 
cannot say that the intelligence of the boy is 40, in 
the same way as we would say that his height is 4’ 6”. 
The height of the boy can be measured by means of 
a scale beginning from zero. But we do not know 
what is zero intelligence. In other words we do not 
know from where to start, Even an idiot possesses 
some intelligence. In the absence of a zero we have 
to make use of a relative measure of intelligence. We 
cannot say that a boy is so much intelligent ; we have 
to be satisfied with saying that he is so much more 
intelligent than another boy. With whom then shall 
We compare him ? 

Statisticians have provided us with an answer. 
The standard is the average boy. And the average 
boy is he who gets the average score. It is found that 
if we test a very large number of children of the same 
age, their average score tends to be constant, If we 
do the same with different age-groups we shall get 
an average score for each age. An intelligence test 
is of no use unless it gives the average scores for 
different ages.-7 Fhe score..ehtained by any child is 
compared .with' the average score. for his age. The 
average Score for.an age thus serves as the standard 
of reference for all children-of:that-age, 

An intelligence. test, then, consists of a series of 
problems which require intelligence for their solution, 
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graded in difficulty and arranged according to well- 
known statistical principles. To be of practical use, it 
should also give detailed instructions for administer- 
ing it, and average scores for different ages. An 
intelligence test is the stethoscope of the vocational 
adviser. A knowledge of the intelligence of a candi- 
date throws a flood of light on his vocational possi- 
bilities. It marks out the region in the world of work 
where his general mental ability will be adequate, but 
not superfluous. It discourages irrational ambitions 
and indicates fruitful vocational channels. No one 
interested in the welfare of young people can afford to 
be blind to the increasing usefulness of intelligence 
tests in educational and vocational counselling. 
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Chapter 4 
OUR APTITUDES 


Important as general intelligence is for finding out 
one’s suitability for a job, there are other intellectual 
qualities too to be reckoned with. Take, for example, 
the boy who is the despair of his teachers, but who can 
pull to pieces any mechanism and reconstruct it with 
astonishing rapidity. Here is an ability functioning in 
a limited field. It is not available for use in many 
other mental activities. Hence it is not a manifesta- 
tion of general intelligence which, as we have seen, 1S 
all-round mental efficiency. Take again the marvel- 
lous arithmetical gift of some people. They ‘can add, 
subtract and multiply with incredible speed though 
their abilities in other fields may be only moderate. 
This is another instance of a specific talent working in 
a special domain. 

In directing a young man to a suitable vocation, we 
have to consider not only his general intelligence but 
his specific abilities too. If these do not find free 
expression in his occupation, they will cry out for 
some other outlet. The boy with unused mechanical 
dexterity may take to picking locks. The worker 
whose powers of leadership are not made use of by 
the management may become a leader of rebels. 

If individuals have special capacities seeking outlet 
through their occupations, the occupations themselves 
demand special capacities for success in them. Every 
occupation requires its own characteristic skills and 
abilities. A tailor for example should possess, in 
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addition to a certain degree of intelligence, the capa- 
city to judge sizes and shapes. A teacher who does 
not possess the knack of winning the love of children 
had better think of some other profession. It is not 
everyone who can claim to possess the motor ability to 
succeed as a telegraphist. Qualities of value in one 
occupation may be of little worth in another. Mathe- 
matical facility is an asset for the engineer, but is of 
hardly any use for the lawyer. No one without the 
necessary specific ability for a job can succeed in it. 

The diary of the vocational adviser abounds in 
instances of vocational disasters caused by inadequate 
specific abilities. Take, for example, the case of the 
boy who was very keen to become an engineer. He 
joined an engineering college and pursued the course 
with enthusiasm. His intelligence was high and he 
had scored distinction in mathematics; everything 
appeared to indicate a successful engineering course. 
But he could not, for the life of him, master mechani- 
cal drawing. He took the advice of a vocational 
counsellor who subjected him to a series of tests. The 
tests revealed the distressing fact that the young man 
had poor capacity for spatial perception, a quality 
essential for success in engineering. The reasonable 
thing for him to do then was to abandon the engineer- 
ing course; and that he did. 

What, then, are the specific mental abilities which 
play such a potent role in vocational success? We 
have all seen people with a capacity for abstract 
reflection. Their minds are fertile fields for the 
growth of ideas. They do not need the aid of con- 
crete objects for thinking. Symbols and words are 
their vehicles of thought. They generalize facts, 
discover new principles, and evolve original ideas. 
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Their powers for higher reaches of thought find 
expression in discussions, debates and writings. 
Instead of conforming to popular notions about the 
lively topics of the day, they think about the pro- 
blems for themselves, and find out their own solutions. 
Poets, professors, research workers, philosophers, 
statesmen, all belong here. The powers of abstract 
thinking of such may be seen, even while they are 
young, in their insatiable interest in reading books on 
scientific, political, social and economic theories. If 
examined with tests of intelligence, young people of 
this type would do far better in verbal tests than in 
performance and non-verbal tests. : 

Facility for abstract thinking finds expression in 
various ways. Linguistic ability is one. This con- 
sists in a knack for learning languages and a skill in 
the use of words. It will be needed by diplomats, 
journalists, authors, translators, orators, reporters, 
editors, philologists, orientalists, etc. Possession of a 
good measure of this gift may betray some into the 
fatal mistake of superficiality. Verbal felicity stands 
in constant danger of degenerating into verbosity. 
Linguistic ability can be measured with tests reaut 
ing distinction between different shades of meaning, 
and between different sounds, and tests of spelling, 
vocabulary, fluency and auditory memory. = 

Mathematical ability is another type of facility in 
abstract thinking. For those who excel in this 
field, actuarial work, statistics, accountancy, etc. are 
suitable occupations. There are still others who are 
clever in analysing, classifying, systematizing and 
generalizing facts and deducing new ideas, In other 
words, they have a scientific turn of mind, They may 
be recommended for research in any field of scientific 
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investigation. It is the same talent when applied to 
legal matters that makes a good lawyer. 

There is another type of people who think best in 
terms of concrete objects. They are facile when deal- 
ing with things in the same way as the other type are 
facile when dealing with ideas. Even towering intel- 
lects may show a leaning towards concrete thinking. 
Lord Kelvin, the great English scientist, used to say 
that he could not understand a thing unless a model of 
it could be made. Minds of this type are quick in - 
perceiving the sizes and shapes of material objects 
and inferring their relations. They have a skill in 
manipulating them and controlling their movements. 
They may be expected to do well in all kinds of 
practical occupations. Practical ability of this kind 
finds application in the field of mechanics, building, 
surveying, farming, gardening, estate management, etc. 

Tests of practical ability are of the performance 
type. Form boards have been widely used to test 
skill in perceiving and handling concrete objects. 
Success in this test is a sign of ability to do well in 
occupations involving manipulation of objects. A 
form board consists of a wooden board from which 
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pieces of different shapes and sizes have been cut out. 
The testee has to insert each piece in its proper place. 
See Figure 6.” 

Ability to judge the shapes and sizes of objects may 
be tested with a number of geometrical figures 
printed on paper. The testee has to say which shapes 
when fitted together would make a given shape. 
Look at the shapes in Figure 7. You have to 
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select two figures from among the small ones, 
which when put together will form the big figure. 
The problem may be made harder if, instead of plane 
objects, solid ones are substituted. In the example 
given in Figure 8 the big block is to be constructed by 
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putting together two of the smaller ones, Tests of 
this kind have been found useful in predicting 
Success in cutting and tailoring, and all kinds of con- 
structional operations. 

Another interesting test calling forth spatial 
imagination consists of the picture of two cubes as 
shown in Figure 9. All six faces of the cubes have 
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different designs. You are required to say whether 
the second cube can possibly be the same as the first 
turned round. 

Now look at the line drawn in the left-hand square 
in Figure 10. You are required to draw a similar 
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line in the same position in the right-hand square. To 
aid you to do it the squares are provided with dots 
at equal distances. This test is very useful in finding 
out future mechanics and engineers. 

Aptitude for mechanical occupations has also been 
tested by problems dealing directly with mechanical 
contrivances. In one of these tests the testee is 
asked to assemble a number of mechanical devices, 
the necessary parts of which are supplied. For 
example, the parts of a bicycle bell may be given, and 
the correctness and the speed with which they are 
assembled noted. 
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Another test of mechanical aptitude consists of 
various gadgets like levers, pulleys, strings and nails. 
The testee is shown the movement of a portion of a 
mechanical device, most of which is hidden behind a 
board. He has to infer the principle underlying the 
mechanism and construct a similar mechanism from 
the material provided. In Figure 11, all that can be 
seen of the mechanism from the front are the ends of 
two levers. When lever A is pulled down, lever B 
goes up. You are required to arrange the given 
nails and levers on a board so that they work like the 
model demonstrated. 
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We have all come across people with a knack for 
dealing with human beings. They have the gift of 
understanding human motives and predicting the 
effect of their words and actions on others. They 
know the art of behaving in the most appropriate and 
Pleasing way in social situations. By subtle means 
they influence the people with whom they come in 
contact. Without appearing to command, ‘they induce 
others to comply with their wishes. This gift of 
facile commerce with the world of men, which may 
be called social aptitude, is a precious asset in various 
occupations. It will be valuable to salesmen, insur- 
ance agents, nurses, teachers, hotel managers, etc. 


_ 
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It is not very easy to test social ability, as we are 
likely to behave in a test situation differently from the 
way we should do in a similar contingency in real 
life ; so complex and delicate are the situations involv- 
ing mutual relations of human beings. All the same, 
psychologists have been able to devise a few tests for 
measuring social aptitude. 

It is found that people with social aptitude have a 
good memory for human faces. One of the tests, 
therefore, consists in showing the photographs of 
various people with their names. After two or three 
days the photographs are again shown one by one, 
and the testees are asked to name them. 

Another test consists in showing a number of photo- 
graphs of human beings depicting various mental 
states, like joy, sorrow, anxiety, fear and contempt. 
The testee has to infer the state of mind by looking 
at the photograph. 

A sense of humour usually goes with social ability. 
Humorous persons are usually more sociable than: 
others. Tests of ability to appreciate humour should, 
therefore, be useful in predicting social success. 

A direct test of social judgement consists of a 
number of social situations with different ways of 
reacting to them. The testee has to choose the most 
pertinent reaction. Here is an example. 

You take your little sister to a tea party. She 
preaks a cup and saucer. What is the best thing 
to do? 

(a) Apologize to the lady of the house and 

offer to replace it. 

(b) Comfort your sister and say that it does 

not matter. 
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(c) Comfort your sister and ask her to 
apologize to the lady of the house. 
(d) Scold your sister. 


Aesthetic aptitude consists of various emotional and 
intellectual qualities, partly innate and partly 
acquired. The innate abilities of musical aptitude, 
for example, have been analysed into sense of pitch, 
thythm, and intensity, memory for melodies, and a 
feeling for harmony. Suitable tests have been 
devised to measure each of these abilities. In 
Germany the doors of music are jealously guarded by 
musical aptitude tests. General aesthetic apprecia- 
tion may þe tested by a series of pairs of pictures. 
One picture in each pair violates a fundamental 
principle in art. The testee has to select the more 
artistic of the two pictures. People with aesthetic 
aptitude are the future poets, musicians, sculptors, 
cartoonists and artists of the nation. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that some 
people have a flair for attending to details. They 
may be slow in perceiving the broad features of a 
situation. But no detail, however minute, will 
escape their keen eyes. The ability to detect small 
errors, especially when they are few and far between, 
is a valuable requisite for several occupations, for 
example, clerks, proof-readers, production-checkers, 
ete. This ability is usually measured with the aid of 
a piece of printed matter side by side with the same 
matter with small mistakes here and there. The 
testee has to check the mistakes. 

Another ability which will be valuable in clerical 
occupations is skill in filing. A measure of this ability 
may be obtained by testing the speed with which one 
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can arrange words in alphabetical order. The testee 
is required to insert a number of words in the right 
place in a list of words already arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Ability for classification, which also 
goes to make a good clerk, is tested by giving a 
number of items and asking the testee to group them 
under given headings. For example, various items of 
domestic expenditure are to be classified under food, 
clothing, transport, charity, etc. 

Memory, as everyone knows, js indispensable in all 
walks of life, It is particularly so in some. Psycho- 
logists have distinguished different kinds of memory, 
e.g. memory for words, memory for faces, etc. A 
person who is good in one kind of memory need not be 
good in another. Memory for ideas is essential for 
philosophers and scientific thinkers; memory for 
words for orators, poets and writers; memory for 
design for engineers; memory for sound for musi- 
cians ; and memory for faces for teachers, priests and 
politicians. 

Moreover, immediate memory is different from 
Jasting memory. Consider the duties of a restaurant 
waiter. He takes orders from three or four custo- 
mers at the same time, produces all the dishes and 
distributes them in the right order. What is more 
remarkable, he remembers the items ordered by each 
and makes the bill with faultless accuracy. That is 
immediate memory- 

A policeman should have lasting memory so that he 
may not forget the scenes of an incident he observed 
or the faces of men he saw. A memory test for the 
selection of policemen consists of a number of photo- 
graphs, one of which will be shown to the candidates 
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and then mixed with others. After a definite interval 
he is asked to identify it. 

Immediate memory may be tested by presenting a 
collection of articles, figures or numbers to the candi- 
date for a short time, and finding out how many items 
he can remember after the collection has been with- 
drawn. 

Every job, then, demands one or more specific 
abilities for success in it. The more complex an 
occupation, the wider will be the range of mental 
capacities demanded by it. A superintendent of 
clerks should possess a higher degree of intelligence 
than clerks. A staff manager should have, on top of 
this, social ability, so that he may deal with his assis- 
tants tactfully and effectively. Spatial imagination 
and manual dexterity will make a good mechanic. A 
mechanical engineer should possess these, and in 
addition the powers of abstract thought in order to 
grasp the theory of his profession. If he happens to 
be the head of an engineering firm, he should also 
know how to deal with men and get work out of them. 
A nurse should have steady hands to minister skil- 
fully to patients, and sociability to make them happy 
and friendly. A physician should possess besides 
these a fair measure of abstract intelligence to 
diagnose diseases, and imaginative insight to see 
beyond the things that meet the eye. 

When success in a profession depends upon several 
specific abilities, it may be too much to expect them 
all to be found in the same person. If most of the 
requirements are satisfied the deficiency may be made 
up by industry and hard work. All the qualities 
requisite for a profession may not be equally vital in 
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all its branches. Abilities indispensable in one branch 
may be superfluous in another. 

For a physician social ability is a valuable gift, 
whereas for a surgeon manual dexterity is of more 
importance, Medical graduates who do not make 
good physicians or surgeons may, nevertheless, 
succeed in research or in some administrative post. 
An executive engineer requires robust health to stand 
the rough life he has to lead. But there is provision 
in the profession for men with weak constitutions too. 
There are teaching and research posts for such; or 
they can take to planning and drafting. They can also 
Practise as consulting engineers. An engineer who is 
not particularly clever in his subject may become a 
successful works manager if he has qualities of leader- 
ship. A lawyer who is not very good at arguing cases 
in court can be a successful solicitor if he has the 
knack of dealing with people. 

Vocational success, then, depends not only on 
general mental efficiency, but on specific abilities too, 
Every occupation demands certain qualities for 
success in it. These qualities will be found in some 
individual or other. If persons without the requisite 
abilities take to a vocation, the result will be ineffi- 
ciency and failure. Before thinking of entering a 
profession one should make sure that one possesses 
the necessary qualities for success in it. Only a 
foolish father would drive his son to an occupation 
for which he is not fitted by nature. Ifa girl has no 
sense of rhythm and melody, it is futile to torture 
her with musical tuition on the plea that it is the 
fashion for girls to learn music. If a boy has no 
engineering aptitude, it is ridiculous to send him to 
the engineering college, simply because they said in 
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the club that prospects are very bright in engineering. ` 
What every father who has got the welfare of his son 
at heart should do is to understand the inborn capa- 
cities of his boy. The boy’s education should be 
ordered in conformity with them, and his life vocation 
chosen in harmony with them. His powers of mind 
and body should be developed along their native 
channels. The path of natural aptitude is the way to 
vocational success. 
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Chapter 5 
QUALITIES OF HEART 


INTELLECTUAL abilities reveal only one side of a man’s 
personality. Temperamental qualities too play an 
important role in bringing success in one’s occupation. 
Workers in a factory or office are human beings 
capable of feelings of envy, pride, hatred, love, joy 
and sorrow. They bring their domestic problems 
with them to the factory. Personal relations with 
colleagues and superiors create new problems. 
Different kinds of worries pile up and aggravate one 
another, and are reflected in the quality and quantity 
of work turned out, The occupational efficiency ofa 
worker depends in large measure on the way in which 
he faces his emotional problems. 

Moreover, the very nature of the work may call for 
a particular temperament. Even a brilliant police 
officer will be impotent in action if he cannot remain 
calm and stable during riots and mob violence. All 
his powers of oratory will not achieve popularity for 
a politician if he does not love the company of his 
fellow men. Different occupations demand different 
types of temperaments. Contrast the temperamental 
qualities required of an Air Force Radar Officer with 
those required of a Fighter Pilot. The success of the 
former depends on the patience with which he looks 
for kinks in a fluctuating line of light from a cathode 
ray tube indicating the position of aircraft; whereas 
the latter achieves glory in adventurous and thrilling 


enterprises. 
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The importance of temperamental disposition in 
vocational happiness is illustrated by the following 
case. One of the workers in an industrial concern 
was the despair of the management. He was univer- 
sally condemned as lazy and inefficient. He was also 
known to be of a reckless temperament. One of the 
foremen took advantage of this and chose an appro- 
priate job for him. His new duty was to drive a 
small truck, carrying cement, to a subway tunnel. 
The truck tended to jump the track at the curves. If 
it was held back by a cable, it tended to stall. It 
could only be controlled by brakes. This appealed to 
the man’s adventurous temperament, and he made a 
very good job of it. A discontented misfit thus 
became a happy and efficient worker. 

Emotional dispositions useful in one occupation may 
turn out to be inexpedient in another. A tender 
heart and sympathy for others are valuable assets in 
a social worker. But a tender-hearted soldier who 
reels at the sight of blood will become the laughing- 
stock of his comrades. An inquiry clerk should be a 
jolly good fellow welcoming contacts with the public. 
But it does not matter whether an accounts clerk is 
sociable or not. Sociability may even be a disqualifi- 
cation for a confidential clerk. An extremely sociable 
and garrulous private secretary may give away 
official: secrets and bring ruin on himself and his 
employer. 

Sociability is a temperamental disposition of wide 
occupational significance. Some occupations demand 
it in large measure, and all occupations in some 
measure. For the success of the worker depends not 
only on happy adjustment with his work, but also with 
his co-workers and managers. Recent research has 
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revealed how industrial production is affected by 
unhappy relations among workers. It was shown 
that a worker produced more when he was at peace 
with the world of men around him than when his - 
relations with his colleagues were strained. 

Sociability implies social interests and ability to 
perceive and understand social situations. A cheer- 
ful disposition, fondness for large gatherings, attach- 
ment to an intimate circle of friends, delight in 
engaging others in conversation, facility in mixing 
with others, capacity to enter into the feelings of one’s 
fellow men, good manners spontaneously flowing out 
and a constant readiness to oblige others are all 
qualities that make for social success. A morose and 
irritable temperament repels others. Good temper, 
on the other hand, goes a long way to win friends and 
command influence. Willingness to appreciate the 
other man’s point of view, and readiness to tolerate 
the foibles and peculiarities of others are assets for all 
jobs involving management of human beings. Fluency 
of speech, facility in conversation, and a large voca- 
bulary for everyday use are indications of a capacity 
to manage and influence people. A person with a 
limited vocabulary for ordinary conversation is not 
likely to be very efficient in dealing with other people. 

Salesmen, inquiry clerks, public relations officers, 
office managers, air hostesses and foremen can hardly 
succeed in their work without a fair measure of 
Sociability. Sociability with charity helps to make 
good nurses, welfare workers, social workers and 
health visitors. Lack of sociability need not be a 
disqualification for all jobs. Those who are socially 

. Unsuccessful very often try to excel in other fields. 
4 
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The lonely youth may prove to be a very industrious 
and efficient worker. 

Sociability is a readily observable trait. The shy 
and lonely boy can be easily distinguished from the 
sprightly lad always looking out for company. The 
sociable child soon wins a circle of friends and 
becomes known to everyone in the school. But if a 
boy does not show any overt sociability, it does not 
mean that he has none. As he grows older social 
necessity might bring out the hidden tendencies and 
interests. While cheerfulness, neatness, a homely 
bearing, pleasant manners and winning speech are 
indications of sociability, the absence of these qualities 
does not mean incapacity for social success. 

We have all come across men of push. They get on 
in spite of opposition from others and obstacles in 
their way. Their dominant quality is self-assertion. 
Indeed we are all aggressive or submissive in varying 
degrees, The pushful man is he who will not easily 
submit to obstacles. That does not mean that success 
lies in bluntly asserting oneself on every occasion. 
One who wants to get on with others should know 
when to be in the ascendant and when to be sub- 
missive. An insurance agent who fights shy of 
attacking an unpromising case is not worthy of his 
job. A businessman who is discouraged by un- 
compromising customers will not make much progress. 
A shy and submissive youth should not aspire to be 
a salesman. A certain measure of aggressiveness is 
essential to make a mark in politics. An assertive 
nature, however, is not equally valuable in all walks 
of life. What does it matter, for example, if a tele- 


graph operator is of a shy and yielding temperament ? | 
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Nor does a painter need to be socially aggressive to 
succeed in his profession. 

Some people are very independent. They wish to 
be left alone to manage their own affairs, and resent 
interference from any quarter. There are others who 
are of a dependent nature. They cannot do a thing 
by themselves. For every little thing they consult 
their colleagues or superiors. When faced with a 
ticklish situation they shiver in sheer impotence. 
Not that they are inefficient. With someone else to 
take the responsibility they may accomplish wonders. 
In the army they make good lieutenants, but cannot 
be put in charge of a unit. Field-Marshal Wavell 
often mentioned the cases of commanders who were 
very efficient so long as they were controlled by higher 
commanders, but got out of their depth when given 
independent command. 

A highly dependent person should not be recom- 
mended for any responsible post, where decisions will 
have to be made and new plans executed. He might 
prove a good assistant. Young people of an indepen- 
dent nature, on the other hand, will never be happy 
in a job where they have constantly to submit to the 
direction of superiors. Those who resent criticism 
will have a miserable time with nagging superiors. 
If forced to remain in a subordinate position for long, 
the sense of frustration may show itself in dis- 
obedience and non-co-operation. 

Parents and teachers are usually able to tell 
whether a boy is headstrong and self-willed or 
amenable to suggestion and guidance. But an 
apparently dependent person may hide a really 
independent nature within. The appearance of 
dependence may be the result of over-anxiety and 
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over-protection at home. Some parents, seeing the 
sluggish or clumsy way in which their children do 
things, tend to help them in everything. There are 
people who will not let their sons and daughters do 
anything for themselves. It is not surprising if such 
over-protected youngsters show no sign of self-reliance 
in school or in an interview. But when faced with 
real situations in life, their dormant spirit of indepen- 
dence may assert itself. 

There are several occupations where co-operation 
is of the utmost importance. A highly independent 
and headstrong nature would find itself self- 
condemned in such posts. Co-operation does not 
mean dependence, It means that while standing on 
one’s own legs, one is amenable to suggestion and 
advice. It means willingness to help and to seek 
help, and adjust one’s work to suit others, It is an 
attitude of give-and-take in the furtherance of a 
common cause. A railway train cannot be kept in 
motion without the co-operation of a variety of 
officers. Even in the running of an omnibus there 
will be constant friction if the conductor and the 
driver do not co-operate. An engineering feat like the 
construction of a bridge is the result of the happy 
collaboration of contractors, engineers, masons, car- 
penters, mechanics and a host of labourers. While a 
certain measure of Co-operation is necessary in all 
occupations, it is not of much consequence in some. 
A linotype operator has to co-operate with few people. 
A wireless operator’s work is independent too. Many 
executive officers have to co-operate with others to 
succeed in their work, Among journalists a leader- 
writer can work quietly in his study, while a reporter 
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has to fraternize with a variety of people to get his 
daily information for the press. 

Leadership is a social quality of great importance 
in many responsible posts in public life. The pro- 
gress of a nation depends on the excellence of her 
leaders. Great stress is laid on this quality in the 
selection of military officers. It is a valuable gift for 
politicians and all executive officers who have to 
manage and control human beings. In a factory an 
Operative or craftsman does not become a foreman by 
efflux of time. In fact it is very common for employees 
to refuse to be promoted as foremen, realizing too 
well the difficulty of managing their co-workers. 
Occupations where leadership does not count very 
much are diplomatic and secretarial jobs, banking, 
accountancy, research, etc. 

A leader should be able to give clear instructions 
and insist on their being carried out by his followers. 
A good leader elicits suggestions from his followers, 
and allows them to do things in their own way as far 
as possible. He is sympathetic without appearing to 
be sensitive. He fosters a team spirit among them, 
and develops self-confidence in beginners. He takes 
a personal interest in his followers and never loses his 
temper. Justice and impartiality are his watchwords 
in all his dealings with them. He may frequently find 
it expedient to please them and overlook their faults, 
If he lets them down under pressure from his 
superiors, his popularity will be short-lived. A good 
leader will stand by his followers through thick and 
thin. 

Social position, scholastic distinction, athletic 
prowess and success in oratory help to secure leader- 
ship. While a certain measure of aggressiveness is 
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conducive to leadership, over-aggressiveness is 
not an indication of capacity for leading others. 
Those who bully, bluster, brag and nag will not make 
good leaders. All that may be compensation for a 
subconscious feeling of inferiority. The good leader 
uses the velvet glove instead of the mailed fist to 
achieve his ends. He wins his way through life by a 
happy blend of sociability and assertiveness. 

In schools prospective leaders come into the lime- 
light by winning the admiration and respect of their 
school-mates. They reach positions of responsibility 
like those of prefects, captains of teams, and secre- 
taries of societies. Not that all those who have 
occupied such positions are sure to become good 
leaders in later life. The prefect might have been 
chosen because he was the oldest boy in the class. 
The captain might have got his place as a result of a 
compromise between cliques in the school. Nor does 
it mean that one who was never a prefect or captain 
cannot achieve leadership. 

Some positions call for a good measure of organiz- 
ing capacity. This consists in the ability to plan work 
wisely, to see it in its parts and as a whole, to esti- 
mate the relative importance of its parts and to 
delegate their execution to suitable persons. While 
qualities of leadership are important in organizational 
work, initiative and ability to see ahead are more 
important. Clever administrators need not be good 
organizers. When new schemes are put into effect 
by the Government, when new social services are 
initiated, or when political or commercial campaigns 
are in the offing, men with organizing gifts are 
required. 

It has been found useful in vocational guidance to 
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distinguish between two types of people—the objec- 
tive and the subjective. The behaviour of the 
subjective type is influenced more by their own feel- 
ings than by the realities of a situation. The 
objective type, on the other hand, are quick to adjust 
their behaviour in accordance with the requirements 
of the environment. In occupations of an executive 
type, especially where human beings are to be dealt 
with, an objective temperament and outlook are of 
great value. For poets, authors, artists, professors or 
research workers, on the other hand, a subjective ` 
temperament is more advantageous. A poet, for 
example, is at his best when he abandons himself to 
certain moods and feelings; but a factory foreman 
will soon get into trouble with his colleagues if he is 
moody and gives free vent to his feelings. 

Some people are of an Adaptable nature. They 
readily adjust themselves to new surroundings and 
circumstances. This is a precious quality in some 
occupations. Take for example the conditions under 
which a military officer works. Today he is travel- 
ling first-class, and dining in a first-class hotel. 
Tomorrow he may be trudging along a dusty road 
with nothing but dry bread for his food. Soldiers on 
garrison duty in a mountainous outpost may have 
nothing to do for months on end. Then, all of a 
sudden, there is enemy action and the whole camp 
flares up into military activity. The boredom of the 
waiting can be as taxing as the strain during action. 
An engineer should be prepared to work anywhere 
his duty calls him, be it in a modern city, in a marshy 
bog or on a desolate mountainside. A politician may 
be applauded and idolized today and hooted and 
stoned tomorrow. Men of an adaptable temperament 
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alone can stand such vicissitudes of working condi- 
tions. Consider, on the other hand, the even tenor 
of the life of a teacher or clerk. The office worker 
sits at the same desk every day, deals with the same 
kind of files, and goes home to rest in the same cosy 
cottage. : 

Another quality of vocational significance is love of 
self-display. To show oneself off is the constant 
delight of some. They are inspired by an audience. 
They look out for opportunities for flaunting their 
graces, skills or powers. Modern life offers several 
healthy means of satisfying this urge. The stage, the 
platform and the teaching profession are well-known 
examples. If such people are placed in some lonely 
occupation in an office or a factory where they will be 
seen by few, the unsatisfied urge will be a constant 
source of discontent and vexation. It may even 
find expression in socially undesirable activities. 

Some people are of a quiet and placid temperament. 
They are patient and steady in their work. There are 
also restless and impulsive people who work by fits 
and starts. The former will do well in jobs of a 
routine kind, none the worse for the monotony and 
tedium involved. Most clerical and factory jobs are 
of this type. Mechanization and division of labour 
have gone to such a length that the monotony. in 
many industrial jobs is appalling. It is most interest- 
ing to find that there are people who are quite happy 
in such monotonous work. For some of them their 
real life is a daydream of fantasies, their work being 
a mere shadow-show. 

Those who work furiously when moved by ideas, 
stirred by emotions, or roused by a challenge, but fall 
into lassitude at other times, are out of place in the 
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office or factory where steady work is required. 
Highly strung and passionate people who like thrills 
and excitement find politics, journalism, press report- 
ing and speculative business congenial fields of 
activity. 

Some jobs, while safe and secure, do not offer 
Opportunities for rapid promotion. Others, though 
not so protected, provide possibilities for quick rises 
or sudden fortunes. Fitting in with these two types 
of jobs there are two different types of human 
temperament. Some people insist on a safe job in a 
well-established firm with prospects of a pension. 
They prefer security and sure though slow promotion 
to the shifting fortunes of a business or professional 
career. The second type of people cry out for enter- 
prise and adventure. Meteoric rises and thrilling 
successes alone will satisfy them. They are willing 
to take risks to realize their ambitions. They relish 
a challenge and expect to have luck on their side. 
The bar, politics, business, trade and the stock 
exchange are attractive fields for them. 

Neatness is a widely recognized virtue. Neat 
dress, tidy habits and systematic ways of doing things 
are appreciated in all offices and workshops. They 
are indispensable for personal clerks, nurses, etc. A 
clerk who is methodical in his work gets through it 
quickly. Some officers are very particular about the 
personal habits of their subordinates. In military life 
great stress is laid on personal habits. Neatness is 
not a general quality. The same person may be neat 
in some things and slovenly in others. A neatly 
dressed young man may be untidy in his work. 

Alertness is an essential requirement in some 
employments. It means an all-out attentiveness to 
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quickly changing conditions. On the alertness of a 
railway engine-driver depend the lives of hundreds 
of passengers. Even a railway gate-keeper should be 
always on the alert. A dreamy watchman will soon 
come to grief. On the other hand, for those who work 
with ideas, numbers and figures, alertness is not of 
much consequence. The absent-mindedness of a 
professor cannot do much harm. 

‘Temperamental disposition, then, plays an important 
role in bringing success to a career. The detection 
and estimation of these qualities, therefore, form part 
of vocational guidance. Psychologists have devised 
means of measuring temperamental traits on the same 
lines as they measure intellectual qualities, but with- 
out the same degree of success. All the same, the 
broad features of a person’s temperamental life can 
be brought to light by psychological tests, as is shown 
in the next chapter. 


Chapter 6 


CAN TEMPERAMENTS BE 
MEASURED ? 


Sussecrive estimates of human qualities are indeed 
very unreliable. What we think of ourselves often 
turns out to be what we wish we were, or what we 
are afraid we may be. Our assessments of others are 
likely to be influenced by irrelevant factors. If, 
however, the estimates are made on scientific lines a 
fair measure of reliability may be ensured. Let us 
imagine that a teacher wishes to grade the thirty girls 
of her class in cheerfulness. It is well known that 
innate human qualities are distributed among the 
general population in conformity with the normal 
probability curve (see Chapter 3). We should 
expect therefore only a few cheerful girls and a few 
gloomy girls in the class. The teacher separates these 
from the majority of girls who did not strike her as 
particularly cheerful or gloomy. Among the cheerful 
girls one or two very cheerful ones can be readily 
distinguished. Similarly, among the gloomy girls, one 
or two very gloomy ones can be easily made out. 
The class has thus been divided into five groups, very 
cheerful, cheerful, average, gloomy and very gloomy. 
The numbers of girls in the five groups would 
approximately be in the ratio 1: 7: 13: 7: 1. Every 
girl is thus graded A, B, C, D, or E according to the 
degree of her cheerfulness. Errors in personal judge- 
ment may be smoothed out if half a dozen teachers 
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who know the girls repeat the grading. It is amazing 
how much accuracy can be achieved in subjective 
estimates by this method. 

To obtain reliable results it is necessary to make a 
list of qualities well defined and different from one 
another. Each quality should be explained clearly 
and illustrated by specific examples of behaviour. 
Vague terms should be avoided as far as possible. It 
would conduce to greater accuracy if external 
behaviour rather than an abstract internal disposition 
is estimated. For example, the question ‘How often 
does he see films ?’ will yield more precise informa- 
tion about a boy than the question ‘How much does 
he like seeing films?’ If a child is taken separately 
and graded on several qualities at the same time, it 
is likely that the impression created by one dominant 
quality will colour and influence the estimates of other 
qualities. This risk can be averted if all the children 
of a class are graded on one trait before starting with 
the second. 

Another method of measuring temperamental traits 
is by means of questionnaires. The testee is asked a: 
series of questions about himself. Various answers 
are given and the testee is asked to mention the one 
which is true of himself. If, for example, we wish to 
Measure the shyness of a young lady, we give her a 
series of questions somewhat like the following : 

You have arrived late for a public lecture by 
a favourite speaker of yours. There are a few 
vacant seats in the front, and many in the back. 
What would you do? 

1. Go forward and take one of the front seats. 

2. Take a back seat. 
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3. Wait until somebody asks you to the front 

seat. 

4. Wait until someone goes to the front seat 

and follow her. 

A forward girl will evidently choose the first 
response. 7 

Self-reliance can þe tested by questions like : 

You make some funny remarks about another 
boy without meaning to hurt him. But he flies 
into a rage and begins to fight with you. What 
would you do? 

1., Fight it out. 

2. Run away and report to teacher. 

3. Explain to the boy that you did not mean 

to hurt. 

4. Call other boys and explain to them the 

unreasonableness of the other boy. 

A boy who chooses the second or the fourth res- 
ponse is likely to be of a dependent nature. 

The success of the questionnaire depends on the 
honesty with which the testee records his own 
reactions to the given situation. In practice it is 
found that testees, especially children, have a tendency 
to say what is expected of them rather than what they 
would actually do. If the purpose of the test is 
unknown to the testee, his responses are more likely 
to reflect his real character. Temperamental tests 
consisting of questions with disguised purpose have 
therefore come into vogue. 

Look at Figure 12. Starting from the point A, you 
are required to find a way through the maze to the 
room B at the centre without crossing any line. If 
you are of a cautious temperament you will look 


ahead before every step you take, I, on the other 
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hand, you are impulsive and hasty, you will often find 
yourself in blind alleys and will be forced to retrace 
your steps. By the manner of tackling the problem, 
therefore, you will have unintentionally disclosed a 


feature of your character. Since the problem appears ` 


to be essentially intellectual, you think that your 
intelligence is being tested. You are so much 
engrossed in finding a solution for the problem that 


you hardly realize that your temperamental traits are 
being watched. ` 


A 


Fie. 12 


The ‘word association’ test is one of the means of 
bringing out some of the hidden features of one’s 
emotional life. The psychologist reads out a series of 
words at regular intervals, say one word every five 
seconds. As soon as you hear a word you have to 
write down the first thought that comes to your mind. 
From your response the psychologist claims to infer 
some of the secrets of your mental life. If you give 
the word ‘ wounded’ in response to the word ‘battle’, 
it shows that you are too soft-hearted. If, on the other 
hand, your response is the word ‘shoot’ you disclose 
a combatant spirit. Of course it would be folly to 
come to such conclusions from one response only. 
That is why a number of words are given. You would 
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perhaps be thinking that you can defeat the psycho- 
logist by not giving the first idea that comes to your 
mind, especially if you fear that it will lay bare some 
weak spot in your emotional make-up. But while 
you are struggling between the word which came to 
your mind first and some other word which you 
think will give a better impression about yourself, the 
time would be up, and you would be forced to leave 
the space blank. The blank space would at once 
indicate that you have some unpleasant association 
with the word. By trying to conceal your secret, you 
have in fact made it more patent. 

Another method of penetrating the depths of one’s 
mind depends on the human tendency to project one’s 
inmost values, urges and fears into one’s imagination. 
The test consists of a series of pictures. Each picture 
depicts an ambiguous social situation. You have to 
infer what the people are doing and guess their feel- 
ings and motives. What circumstances could have 
brought about the scene, and what may be the out- 
come? In short, the psychologist encourages you to 
weave a short story round the picture. He knows 
that, if you do so, you are likely to identify yourself 
with some character in the story and throw your 
feelings, wishes, fears, ideas and 
judgements into the actions of that character. The 
way in which you conclude the story will indicate how 
you would forecast the culmination of the scene 
depicted in the picture. Psychologists tell us that if 
we are asked to forecast an event on insufficient data, 
we are likely to say what we want to happen, or what 
we privately fear might happen. The depths of your 
mind would thus be laid bare and reveal your 


impulses and motives. 


innermost 
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There is no better method of assessing qualities of 
leadership and initiative than by observing the 
behaviour of individuals in a group engaged in a 
common pursuit. For example, five men are given a 
heavy box containing fragile crockery. They are 
asked to get it across a ravine. Poles and ropes are 
provided. The situation invites men with ideas to 
-come forward. But ideas are not enough. The way 
they are put into effect also counts. Is the man who 
gets the idea able to convince others that it is work- 
able? Does he succeed in enlisting the co-operation 
of his comrades? While the searchlight is directed 
on the leader, the followers are not lost sight of. The 
kind .of responses they make to the leader, any 
suggestions offered and the extent to which they co- 
operate in the common task are all closely watched. 
In short the situation is replete with opportunities of 
observing human nature in action. Under these 
circumstances those who are born leaders come for- 
ward and display their merit by leading the group. 
But there are also people who may not come to the 
front of their own, but would manifest qualities of 
leadership when placed in responsible positions. A 
chance is given, therefore, for every member to be the 
leader by arranging as many problems as there are 
members. 

A discussion party is an excellent means of study- 
ing human action and reaction in a group. The party 
is asked to carry on a discussion on any topic of their 
choice. Everyone is given full freedom to blurt out 
what he likes. Who comes forward and who remains 
in the background ? Does anyone monopolize all the 
talk? Does he disdain the ideas of others? Does 
he lose his temper when his views are contradicted ? 
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Qualities such as impulsiveness, selfishness, intoler- 
ance and snobbery reveal themselves in spite of the 
conscious attempts of candidates to hide them. 

Direct questioning in an interview is another 
method of discovering temperamental qualities. 
Suppose you have appeared before a vocational 
adviser. He attempts to get into rapport with you, 
and asks you a number of personal questions. He 
does it so casually and tactfully that you are inclined 
to take him into your confidence. Your answers are 
bound to be coloured by your hopes, fears, prejudices, 
and deep urges. Perhaps you think that you can 
cheat the adviser by not telling him the answer which 
comes to your mind spontaneously. But your hesi- 
tation will give you away, as he will at once infer that 
the question touched you at some delicate point. 
The questions of the adviser will not always be 
Straightforward. They may have some hidden 
purpose which you do not understand. When the 
interview is over you will have disclosed at least a 
few strands of the complex fabric of your personality 
in spite of all your attempts to hide them. 

Useful as it is to study human nature, the inter- 
view has its limitations. Features of character shown 
by a youth at the time of interview may not be 
permanent, A nervous and timid boy may overcome 
his nervousness as he grows older. One who reveals 
no sign of initiative may turn out to be very resource- 
ful when placed in a responsible position. A 
dependent nature may gain enormously in self- 
confidence when faced with problems in real life. A 
challenge may sting slumbering powers into action. 

Temperamental late developers are by no means a 
rarity. Adolescence is an age of transient emotional 
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dispositions. Young people at this age are likely to 
have a distorted and abnormal outlook on life. The 
impressions of teachers and friends who have known 
the boy for this short period only should be taken 
with reserve. Temperamental dispositions revealed 
during adolescence need to be carefully analysed, 
their histories traced and their interrelations explored. 
Only so can we distinguish between permanent 
features of character and transient emotional phases. 
It is the cumulative effect of objective observations 
showing glimpses of conduct under varying circum- 
stances and spread out over a long period that gives 
a reliable picture of a young man’s personality. 
Human personality is so complex that a few snap- 
shots taken at the time of the interview, or the casual 
observations of teachers and acquaintances, or even 
the results of the various psychological tests cannot 


faithfully portray it. The vocational adviser makes 


use of all these and synthesizes them into a living 


whole. While a knowledge of isolated emotional 
qualities helps to rule out unsuitable jobs and narrow 
down the range of 


own useful employment, the final 
clinching of the issue 


requires a clear picture of the 
full personality of the individual. 


Chapter 7 
HOBBIES AND INTERESTS 


Some things we do because we have to. Some things 
we do because we like to. Things which attract and 
sustain our attention spontaneously are our interests. 
What we do during our moments of leisure reveals 
our interests. If our interests are developed along 
their natural channels leading on to allied occupations, 
our work will be an ever-growing source of pleasure 
to us. Then the distinction between work and play 
vanishes and work becomes real play. It was about 
such that Carlyle wrote: ‘Blessed is he who has 
found his work. Let him ask no other blessedness.’ 
It is convenient for the purpose of vocational 
guidance to classify human interests under a few 
headings such as intellectual, practical, social, athletic 
and aesthetic interests. Those who are fascinated by 
intellectual activities form the first group. They are 
inspired by ideas and theories and pursue the study 
of a subject for its own sake. Their interests may be 
literary, linguistic, scientific, mathematical or philoso- 
phical, The type of books they read indicates the 
nature of their interests. People with predominantly 
intellectual interests will do well in occupations deal- 
ing with ideas, rules, regulations, facts and figures. 
Professors, authors, lawyers, actuaries and research 
workers are examples. 7 
The second type of people love to work with 
concrete objects rather than ideas. They take 
delight in designing, making, working and repairing 
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things. They pull them to pieces and put them 
together. The meccano enthusiast, the radio fiend, 
the budding photographer, all belong here. In the 
school, children with practical interests enjoy them- 
selves in metal-work, carpentry, modelling, garden- 
ing, handicrafts, ete. Young people fond of practical 
activities should look out for occupations of a mani- 
pulative or constructional type. 

Social interests find expression in story-telling, 
gossiping and attending tea parties, clubs and other 
social gatherings. Those who are charitably inclined 
find joy in nursing, slum work, and social service. 
Young people manifesting social interests should be 
considered for employments in which managing, 
advising, consoling, instructing, and persuading other 
people play an important role. Salesmen, co-operative 
inspectors, welfare workers, nurses, practising 
doctors, teachers all come under this category, 

Aesthetic interests are little encouraged in our 


gnificant place in our 


tage, film, radio, paint- 


i fashion drawing, interior decora- 
tion, dress designing, 


music, painting, danc 
the nation. There m: 
become artists and 
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see that they are not placed in employment where 
their artistic sensibility would be shocked and blunted 
by drab and ugly things. 

Outdoor life and strenuous physical exertion are 
the constant delight of some people. They love all 
kinds of games and sports. Their vivacious interests 
will find a happy outlet only in vigorous and active 
occupations. It is indeed a wastage of human 
material to allow our finest sportsmen to languish in 
office or factory. The nation has need for their 
powers and attainments. They should be marked out 
from their youth for employment of an active type. 
The army, police, excise, customs, fire service, survey- 
ing, civil engineering, farming, estate management, 
forestry, fisheries, etc., are their proper fields. 

The leisure pursuits of a young man thus help us 
to map out a congenial occupational area for him. 
But in attempting to force a young man into one of 
the types we should not ignore any aspect of his 
interests, The same person may have more than one 
dominant interest, or he may have significant minor 
Interests along with a dominant one. The labelling 
of human beings in terms of their interests should not 

e overdone, 

Are youthful interests, then, sure indicators of 
Vocational success? It is a common belief that people 
take interest in things in which they are successful, 
and succeed in things in which they are interested. 
While the truth of this belief in a general way cannot 
be refuted, careful investigations have thrown doubt 
on the infallibility of this rule. Psychologists have 
studied the interests of a large number of young 
People, and measured their abilities to succeed in the 
Vocations indicated by their interests. They have 
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found that vocational interest does not always go 
with vocational capacity. Nothing can be more 
disastrous to the occupational career of a youth than 
to be recommended for a job on the strength of his 
interests if he does not possess the native abilities 
for it. 

Take, for example, the case of the young lady who 
Was very fond of playing with children and telling 
them stories. Her aspiration was to become a teacher. 
But she was woefully deficient in qualities of leader- 
ship. If she 


have been i 


The hi 
unreliab 
The ne 
but th 
teal i 
often 
be ab 


ins may be obscure. To 


c | em, we need the help of 
one who is trained in psychological methods. 
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It is quite common for boys and girls to imbibe 
interests entirely alien to their natural aptitudes. 
Some children, backward in school work, feel in their 
unconscious an urge to compensate their failure in 
the classroom by other means. Some of them may 
discover that if they take to the study of some 
uncommon subject like astrology, palmistry, radar, or 
the atom bomb, they can pass as experts with little 
effort. The enthusiasm with which they collect and 
absorb the literature on the subject may give the 
eros impression of an intellectual and literary 
turn of mind. Some people display a sudden interest 
in animals to compensate for their failure in human 
Social life. Unable to deal with people amicably and 
effectively they take refuge in the society of animals. 
Animals, of course, are easier to manage and are more 
grateful for the attentions bestowed on them. 
nee who are maladjusted at home and back- 
re at school often develop a violent desire for 
$ vel and adventure, though by nature they are of 
aons and dependent temperament. Unhappy at 
fae e, and failures at school, they wish to try their 
; unes in distant lands. It is only by patient 
vestigation and searching inquiry that we can tell 
whether the interest in travel expressed by a young 
man is real and abiding. Travel enthusiasts have 
always been a great problem to 
adviser, 
i: An early interest in politi 
ous outlook on life caused 
Unjust social order, or hideboun' 
interests should not be taken at 
The boy who has been the victim 
pline may acquire an attitude of hos 


the vocational 


cs may indicate a rebel- 
by oppressive authority, 
d conventions. Such 
their face value. 
of parental disci- 
tility. But as it 
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is incompatible with filial affection, it is repressed into 
the unconscious, and from the depths of the mind it 
colours his whole attitude to life. Wishing for an 
opportunity to defy authority, he takes to politics. 
A girl who lost her interest in mathematics all of a 
sudden illustrates the vagaries of adolescent interests. 
She was doing very well in mathematics, and she 
would have fitted in well in a mathematical occu- 
pation. But suddenly she found all her delight 
in mathematics gone, how she did not know. 
The psychologist was able to place his finger 
unerringly on the cause of the trouble. On careful 
questioning the girl confided that she had a grudge 


against the mathematics teacher. As her conscious 


self could not find out any means of giving expression 
to her hatred towards t 


he teacher, her unconscious 
self induced her to neglect mathematics and thus 
dishonour the teacher, 

Sometimes young people develop artificial interests 
from environmental influence. Take, for example, 
the case of a girl with no musical aptitude brought up 
in a family of musicians. Bathed in music day in and 
day out and constantly listening to discussions on 
Music, she is sure to develop some interest in that art. 


ns, are liable to 
Youth is moved by ideas 
ften fail to see things in 
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their proper perspective. The hobbies and spare- 
time activities of young people should be carefully 
examined, their histories traced and their vocational 
significance explored, before they are used in occupa- 
tional guidance. The real tastes and abiding interests 
of a young man can be inferred only from a study of 
his spontaneous activities spread out over different 
stages of his life. 

There are various ways of ascertaining the interests 
and amusements of young people. By tactful 
questions a trained interviewer can unravel the main 
trends of youthful interests. Friends, relatives, ` 
teachers and parents are often valuable sources of 
information. Questionnaires, too, serve a useful 
purpose. A list of hobbies and amusements is given 
to the testee, and he is asked to place a cross against 
those in which he has taken some interest. If he is 
Specially interested in any item he is to place two 
crosses. A representative list is given below : 


Music Photography 
Dancing Politics 
Cinema Tennis 
Drama Handicrafts 
Religion Chemistry 
Social service Gardening 
Uing oe Ge a 

OO! k et a 
Football Playing with children 
Cricket Collecting stamps 
Debates Rural development 
Reading Mechanics 
Writing Collecting curios 
Drawing Gymnastics 
Painting Sports 


Chapter 8 
VOCATIONAL AMBITIONS 


IN Russia, when a 
he is asked to wri 
Not that he will g 
it. But the essay 
when he goes t 


boy leaves the elementary school 
te an essay on the job he wants. 
et it, or even be recommended for 


consideration 
their future ¢ 
frustrate the vocational ambi 
We can avoid it. 
soul a lasting gru 
Take, for example, 


e a mechanical engineer, but 
om taking that step by his 
ll-meaning teacher drove home 


an undignified occupati 


He suggeste: 
able field for his 


ered Accountants. When at last 
ational adviser, he was told that he 
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could not choose a better occupation than mechanical 
engineering. 

The vocational ambitions of young people should 
not, however, be taken as anything more than a basis 
for discussing their vocational problems. Psycholo- 
gists have carried out research on the relation of 
Vocational ambitions to vocational success. The 
occupational desires of a large number of young 
people were ascertained, and their abilities for those 
occupations measured. The disquieting conclusion 
from the investigation was that most of them wanted 
employment for which they were ill fitted. This is 
not surprising in view of the fickleness and vagaries 
of youthful ambitions. A young man may set his 
mind on a job and cling to it for the flimsiest reasons. 
Some relative or friend may have painted a rosy 
Picture of an occupation. Without thinking out the 
problem rationally, he believes that it is the heaven- 
sent vocation for him. Lured by the romance of the 
aeroplane a boy may wish to fly without knowing 
anything about the gears and controls of an aircraft. 
Thrilled by the glory of a military march many young 
hearts have voted for the army without having the 
faintest notion of army life. 

Young people get prejudice 
as they are attracted to them. 
ance lies at the root of the prejudice. 
Schools and colleges have little opportunity to get 
information about occupations. There are many boys 
who think that office work is sheer drudgery with no 
gleam of cheer to redeem the monotony. Others will 
not think of the police, as they shudder at the ion 
discipline’ in that service. Other erroneous notions 
are that supervisors are all hard taskmasters, that 


d against jobs as easily 
In most cases ignor- 
Students in our 
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capitalists are all tyrants, and that officers are there 
only to exercise power. Many people take an aver- 
sion to a job as a result of seeing some unpleasant 
aspect of it. An interesting instance of this is the 
young man who always dreamt of becoming a physi- 
cian, secured admission to a medical college, and even 
attended lectures for a few days, but was scared away 


from it on witnessing some students dissecting a dead 
body. 


A sense of false 


prestige born of ignorance often 
stands in the way 


of vocational adjustment. The 
young man who thought it below his dignity to work 
as a labour welfare officer is an instance in point. He 
was of a very jolly disposition with wide sympathies 
and humane feelings, and had a remarkable power of 
managing people. He would have made a very good 
labour officer, But he did not like the idea of work- 
ing among coolies ! 

Adolescence is an age of fickle decisions based on 
transient enthusiasms. The emotional strain and 
stress to which the adolescent is subject leads him to 
make unreasonable vocational choices. His outlook 
on occupational problems is distorted by reason of the 
deep emotional changes surging within him, Psycho- 
ogists tell us that even subconscious motives have an 

uence in shaping the vocational ambitions of youth. 

© subconscious part of one’s mind induces one to 


take the safest Course, rather than the most reason- 
able or the most ideal, 


i 


any adolescents are attracte 
Profession, because that is the onl: 
have had any experience, 
will not permit 


know nothing about, The 


d to the teaching 
y job of which they 
Their unconscious minds 


unconscious mind prompts 
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them to preserve the familiar environment of the 
classroom by becoming teachers. 

Some people seek in their vocation a compensation 
for what they fail to realize in the outside world. 
There are people who love to exercise power, but do 
not have the qualities necessary for success in the 
social world. Their unconscious selves lead them to 
choose an occupation which will provide, by way of 
compensation, some satisfaction for the frustrated 
urge. It is not rare to find physical weaklings wishing 
for some job affording scope for power over material 
things. Flying, for example, appeals strongly to the 
boy who feels a sense of physical inadequacy. 

Unhappy experiences during childhood and adoles- 
cence have their repercussions on the choice of one’s 
career. Friction at home, backwardness in studies, 
failure in the playing-field, lack of social success, or 
a sense of being the victim of partiality in the class- 
room, are all factors that exert an unhealthy influence 
on the attitudes of young people to work. Their 
reaction to such circumstances may be either aggres- 
sive or escapist. Some boys may develop a rebellious 
attitude to the world in general, and seek an occupa- 
tion where they will be their own masters. The 
other type yearns to escape from the harsh realities 
of this world by securing a soft job, where everything 
will be easy. 

It is amazing to what extent our attitude to 
employment can be influenced by entirely extraneous 
circumstances. This story of a young clerk who 
became disgusted with his work is an instance in 
point. He complained that he found his work 
uninteresting, and that he often found himself 
immersed in daydreams. When he could not stand 
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the strain any longer, he consulted a vocational 
adviser. On being tested he was found to be quite 
suitable for a clerical job. Careful questioning 
brought out the fact that the young man had been 
enjoying his work till very recently. This suggested 
to the counsellor that the real cause of the trouble 
lay elsewhere. On being questioned further, the 
unhappy clerk admitted that he was not getting on 
well with his mother. As he respected his mother, 
he could not believe that his attitude to her was any- 
thing but ideal. His conscious self could not accept 
the fact of his strained relation to his mother ; and so 
it sank into the unconscious, and his unconscious self 
Projected it, on to his work. Thus the vocational 
adviser was able to disentangle the conflict, and 
restore the young man to occupational happiness. 
Reasonable vocational ambitions, especially if they 
are accompanied by ability, should be encouraged. 
The stamp of approval by the vocational adviser will 
have a healthy effect on the young man. It will dispel 
a cloud of doubts and misgivings, and inspire him to 
prepare for his self-appointed career with renewed 


enthusiasm, 

b I, on the other hand, the vocational ambition of a 
ey is not in accord with his personal qualities, every 

effort should be T 


de to dissuade him from it. He 
couraged ` ; it- 
ability for then ged to see for himself his unsui 


d, and tactful suggestions thrown in 
€sires to more suitable fields. It will 


to inappropriate occupational ambi- 
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tions is sometimes amazing. To remove the preju- 
dices and ignorance of young people and their parents, 
and thus educate them into a sound and healthy out- 
look on vocational problems, often taxes the patience 
of the vocational adviser in the extreme. 

Even if the vocational ambition of a young man can 
in no way be encouraged, the disclosure of his dreams 
serves to throw some light on his motives. The 
vocational adviser tries to find out why the young 
man was attracted to that occupation. The possibility 
of realizing the underlying motives of the young man 
in other fields of work is explored. Take for example 
the case of the boy who was bent on becoming a 
commercial traveller. On being tested he was found 
to be lacking in one of the requisites essential for 
that job. He was not sociable, and could not be 
expected to make a good impression on others. But 
the boy could not be diverted from his goal. By a 
series of careful questions it was revealed that he was 
very fond of travelling, and that that was the reason 
why he clung to his dream of becoming a commercial 
traveller. It was now possible for the vocational 
adviser to suggest some other occupation which did not 
call for a high degree of sociability, but provided 
opportunities of travelling. Another example is that of 
a boy who wanted to become a physician but who did 
not possess the intelligence or scholastic aptitude 
necessary for the medical course. On careful ques- 
tioning his real interest was found to be in drugs. 
This suggested to the vocational adviser the idea of 
diverting his interests to pharmacy. 

The vocational ambitions of young people, then, 
should not be taken at their face value. Attempts 
should be made to find out whether their underlying 
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motives are sound and healthy. It is true that 
different people expect different kinds of satisfaction 
from their employment. For some, intrinsic interest 
in their work and the joy of creation is the main 
source of happiness, Many are inspired by a call for 
service. Wealth, fame or power may be the chief 
attraction for others. All the same, there is no 
difference of opinion about the essential elements of 
Vocational happiness, The worker should receive an 
adequate remuneration; he should feel a sense of 


n; his powers of mind and body 


Chapter 9 
OUR PHYSICAL MAKE-UP 


Vocationat adjustment does not depend on mental 
qualities alone. The physical frame too counts. 
Physical appearance, good muscles, and capacity for 
endurance are all factors to be reckoned with. A man 
who weighs 100 lb. does not stand any chance of 
entering the police force. A girl with a hoarse voice 
need not aspire to be a singer. Not that there is any 
hard-and-fast distinction between mental and physical 
qualities. In fact the body and mind are most inti- 
mately interconnected. They act and react on each 
other in diverse ways; and the efficiency of the one 
is dependent on the efficiency of the other. All the 
same it is convenient for purposes of vocational 
guidance to consider physical qualities separately. 
For work which consists of influencing and persuad- 
ing other people, good looks, a smiling face, graceful 
carriage, a pleasant voice and fluency of speech are 
valuable assets. In fact insurance agents and sales- 
men blessed with these qualities will find their battles 
half won. A dignified and serene appearance and an 
erect bearing give the impression of one who is 
master of the situation, and help to ensure discipline. 
There are some employments where mere size will 
count, as for example in the police. Muscular 
strength is useful not only for manual work but also 
in other fields such as mechanics and driving. 
Marked respiratory efficiency and powers of endur- 
ance are indispensable in many outdoor occupations. 
6 
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A robust constitution capable of standing uncongenial 
food and varying living conditions is advantageous for 
all touring officers, 

Even though physical education has been given a 
fillip in recent years, physical proficiency tests have 
not yet been standardized in this country. The 
Scores of a young man on standard tests of speed, 
endurance, muscular strength and springiness will 
enable us to assess his physical fitness for various 
jobs. À 

There are some occupations which call for the effici- 
ency of some particular organ of the body. For railway 


paramount importance, 
in our inner ears which 
and enables us to tell 


There is a delicate apparatus 
gives us the sense of direction 
whether we are upside down 
or the right way up. This organ should be perfectly 
sound for those who intend to take up flying as their 
yaon They should also have the capacity to 


efied air of the upper atmos- 
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Occupations, In some jobs smoothly flowing manual 
movements contribute more than any other quality 
to success. Surgeons, chemists, biologists, mechanics, 
watchmakers, jewellers, sculptors, dentists, artists, 
all need this gift in large measure. 

Various devices have been used to measure manual 
dexterity. A simple test for steadiness of hand 
requires the testee to hold a needle in a series of tiny 
holes of decreasing diameter without touching the 
edges. Finger dexterity is tested by the peg board 
‘which consists of a number of pegs fitted into holes on 
a wooden board. The board is presented to the 
testee with all the pegs removed, and he has to 
replace the pegs. The rapidity with which he does 
it is a measure of his manual dexterity. By replacing 
the wooden board by a small metallic plate with 
minute holes, and the pegs by pins, skill in fine 
adjustment can be measured. 

Quick reaction to a sudden stimulus is a very 
important quality in many practical operations. An 
automobile driver must be able to stop the car 
suddenly, or turn it to one side, when faced with an 
obstacle on the road. Machine attendants too should 
have this skill. When some part of a machine gets 
out of order, the attendant will have to take suitable 
action such as pulling a lever or pressing a button, 
Any delay in taking the necessary action may result 
in serious consequences. The capacity for quick 
reaction may be tested by presenting on the screen a 
Moving picture of a road scene. Various obstacles 
like people, children, bullock carts, ete., suddenly pop 
in from time to time. On the appearance of an 
obstacle, the testee has to pull a lever or press a 
button as instructed beforehand. As soon as he sees 
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the obstacle he will have to decide which lever to pull 
or which button to press, and immediately put his 
hand on it. The time-lag between the appearance of 
the obstacle and the testee’s reaction to it can be read 
off directly from the instrument. To be suitable for 
motor driving or allied occupations one should not 
take more than the minimum time fixed, 

For all occupations where success depends on skil- 
ful Manipulation, the ability to co-ordinate muscular 


movements with sensory impressions received through 
eye, ear and skin 


sensory-muscular co- 
one to accidents and are therefore not 
in charge of instruments, machines 


ny young people take to occu 
harmful effect on th 


hard labour. Boys with skin 
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diseases would do well not to take up any work 
dealing with corrosive substances. A girl with 
defective vision cannot succeed in embroidery work. 
Excessive sweating of hands is a disqualification for 
jobs like painting, watch-making and ornamental 
work. People with epileptic tendencies should be 
recommended only for vocations in which temporary 
unconsciousness will not cause any danger or disloca- 
tion of others’ work. 

Medical inspection, therefore, plays an important 
role in vocational guidance. In Russia no one may 
enter an occupation without medical examination. 
In fact vocational guidance began there with medical 
inspection, and mental tests were introduced later. 
The medical report may state that a boy should not 
be given any work involving heavy lifting, or that he 
should be given a job where he can remain seated 
all the time. It is then the duty of the employment 
officer to assign to the boy an occupation within the 
activities permitted by the doctor. The medical 
report gives not only present ailments but also 
Predisposition to any disease. The doctor should be 
able to forecast the effect of different types of occupa; 
tion on the physical constitution. If there is a fear 
that by constant climbing a boy might develop heart 
trouble, that fact should be clearly mentioned even 
though he is now all right. 


Opinion in occupational rather than in medical terms. 


If, for example, the medical report states that the 
individual is haemophilic it will convey little en 
to employers. If, on the other hand, the doctor WIneS 
that the individual should avoid occupations involving 
Contact with dangerous machinery or tools, employers 
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and parents would know what to do. It is in the 
interests of all if the doctor, the vocational adviser, 
the employment officer and the employer talk the 
same language. 

The right occupation can not only prevent ‘aggrava- 
tion of existing ailments, but can even have a remedial 
effect on them. The occupational prescription may 
state, for example, that the young man should be 
assigned to outdoor work of a sedative and repetitive 
kind. Certain types of occupation are beneficial to 
mild mental disorders, Occupational therapy has 
already established a secure place in medical practice. 
Vocational guidance can no longer ignore it. 

Thousands of demobilized soldiers, disabled, de- 
formed, with limbs amputated, or with defective - 
vision or hearing, have been placed in occupations 
where their disability was no handicap at all and 
where they proved in no Way inferior to others. 


Occupational adj ; 
justment ot for the 
eies and happiness are ni 


.- Young fo i hysical and 
mental handicaps can aE Eae iy members 
; are placed in the ri loyment. 
Vocational guidance for our ee ee eel 
Sisters is certainly an urgent social function. 
to Gale eee medical inspection can be made 
if aes e information for vocational guidance 
With a is in mind the vocational problem too. 
bearings of their E y Will be able to discern the 
ments and m oe findings on occupational require- 
N a 7 Tecommendations accordingly. The 
ey edical examination should be the basis 
School medic, Lamination, The reorganization of 
overdue ref, wm eection along these lines is a long- 

storm. We do not know how far the health 
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of the nation is deteriorating as a result of EE 
occupations. If an investigation is made, the findings 
are likely to be surprising. If the citizens of a state 
are engaged in hygienically inappropriate occupations, 
the health of the nation will degenerate, and the work 
of the nation will be retarded. 


Chapter 10 
ATTAINMENTS 


not only for abilities } 


e have to impress upon young people that it is not 
only talents that coun: 


t in life but also what one does 
with them, 


Some intelligent boys neglect their studies thinking 
that they can i 


come a press reporter, and who succeeded 
in becoming H 


one. He was an intelligent young man 
with pleasant manners and forceful address. But he 


could not retain his Post for more than a few weeks, 
as his grammar was abominable, So a clever young 
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man failed in his work for want of the requisite 
attainment. 

Proficiency in some subjects is essential for success 

in many walks of life. Young people intending to 
join the foreign service should master at least one 
foreign language. Journalism demands high linguistic 
attainments. Logic and politics are useful subjects 
for lawyers. A degree in physics is desirable for 
meteorological jobs. In fisheries, zoology graduates 
are in demand, whereas in forestry botany is more 
useful. An accountant should be thorough in his 
numerical calculations. A stenographer who makes 
frequent spelling mistakes cannot keep his job for 
long. 
Certain minimum standards of general education 
are laid down for most employments. One has to 
pass the school final examination to be considered for 
the post of a clerk, while a degree is necessary for 
higher appointments. For many appointments in 
England the institution where one received one’s 
education is a major consideration. Schools and 
colleges stamp their characteristic features on their 
alumni. An Oxford graduate, for example, is 
Supposed to have imbibed certain attitudes and ways 
of life. Attainments are not wholly intellectual. 
Social accomplishments are an asset in many walks 
of life. Unsocial habits may ruin one’s career. Good 
educational institutions cultivate good habits, pleasing 
manners and elegant speech. 

Many trades and professions re 


ing after a minimum standard of i 
A school final certificate is sufficient for entry into 


military colleges and technical and industrial schools. 
For most professional degree courses one must have 


quire special train- 
general education. 
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passed the intermediate examination. For law, how- 
ever, in most Indian universities only graduates are 
admitted. Age limits are laid down for some of the 
courses, especially in the army, navy and air force. 
Admission to many training courses is dependent 


on specific attainments. The intermediate standard 
in physics, chemistry an 


medicine, Veterinary science and agriculture, One 
who wishes to Specialize in actuarial science or statis- 
ties should have a degree in mathematics, The 
choice of 


One of the tragic features of our educational system 
is that students choose their optionals with no con- 


Sideration for their future careers. Some choose 
their optionals to please t 


some subjects on their pupils 
for administrative convenience. To ask boys and 
: ose their optional subjects without educat- 
oE them in the Vocational implications of their choice 
is a gross injustice to the rising generation. N othing 
can be more depressing to a young enthusiast who 
wishes to undergo a course of technical training than 
to be told that he is not qualified for it, as he took the 


pone the choice of optional subjects 
Students should be given 
regarding the contents, values, and 


alize in some, 
alning in a school or college is not always suffi- 
vocation. Previous experi- 
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ence on the job is insisted on by many employers. 
z is one thing to learn the principles of a trade from 
ee ap and models, and another to handle the real 

ings. A student in the classroom has only the faint- 
est idea of the practical difficulties that will face him 


when he does the job for himself. 
Arrangements for practical training differ from 
occupation to occupation. Medical students after 
s house surgeons in a 


graduation serve for a time a 

good hospital. Engineering students take their 

practical training in a factory Or workshop. Training 

in accountancy is,provided in a chartered accoun- 
undergo training before 


tant’s office. Lawyers, too, 
they practise on their own. In Germany young 


people attend part-time technical schools and work in 
factories for the rest of the day. In France, as in 
India, technical schools are mostly full-time and 
actual experience on the job is gained after training. 
In Russia both systems are prevalent. England, too, 
provides for both full-time and part-time technical 
education, though most students in technical colleges 
are part-time students who attend classes one or two 
days a week or in the evenings, while working in 
industry. In Western countries it is common for big 
manufacturing and commercial firms to take young 
people as apprentices. An apprentice learns the trade 
on the job and gets pay for the work turned out. The 
system of apprenticeship is not yet very widespread 
in India. (See Appendix VI.) 

in the job should not, 
d too far. One can remain in a 
Some people 


job for years and not 
nce might have done the 


who boast of their experie 
wrong thing in the wrong way 
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narrow and mechanical, 
the trainees learn just the Processes and nothing more. 
Tf, on the other hand, the traini 


gently, and if the trainees are enco 
their eyes to the interrelations a; 
what they learn, th 
invaluable profit. 


the necessary amine ifort In. the march to tele 
i far too many young aspirants have 
ay, because they did not know how 
as and how arduous the climb, 


Chapter 11 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


We may know the abilities, attainments, and tempera- 
mental dispositions of a young man; and yet we 
cannot claim to have known him enough to give him 
Vocational advice unless we know also the circum- 
stances under which he has been brought up. The 
influence of the home is profound. Children reared 
in refined homes may not be permitted by their 
_ parents to work beside rough and rude boys. Some 
parents do not allow their offspring to develop adult 
interests, Children shielded from contact with adult 
responsibilities will find it difficult to face the realities 
of life. Even elder children often have little idea of 
their family income. They may not know what to do 
if a stranger comes to the house, if the electricity 
fails, or if someone suddenly falls il. Over-protected 
youngsters may find themselves at sea in occupations 
requiring initiative and enterprise. 

The personalities of the various 
family and their mutual relations are very useful 
information for vocational guidance. The young man 
aching to join the foreign service may be trying to 
escape from an unhappy home and seek shelter in 
the land of his dreams. The chronological position of 
the boy in the family is another factor to be con- 
sidered, The eldest and the youngest members of a 
family are likely to have different outlooks on life as 
a result of different treatment received at home. A 
boy who feels in his heart that the affection of his 


members of the 
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parents has been transferred from him to his younger 
brother may develop a spirit of rivalry, which may 
lead him to crave for certain types of work. 

The emotional repercussions of the loss of parents 
may leave lasting scars on the minds of children. The 
child who has lost his father has no responsible male 
to imitate, a circumstance which may prolong his 
period of immaturity, When a mother loses her hus- 
band, the wide expanse of her emotional life shrinks 
to a narrow channel, and all her affections may be 
showered on her child. A pampered and over- 
protected specimen of humanity may be the result. 
Instances are not rare of the personalities of children 
being warped and stunted by misunderstandings and | 
mishandling in the home. The causal factors behind 
many problem children are problem parents and 
problem homes, 

The financial circumstances of a young man limit 
his vocational Possibilities, It is ludicrous to recom- 
mend an engineering career for a boy whose parents 
find it hard to raise his school fees. The young man 
with the ri right temperament, and 


wrong parental income, is 


ne occupational tra 
family should receive 
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distinguished relatives will be an inspiration and a 
source of pride for him. 

While there are some advantages in following here- 
ditary occupations, their importance should not be 
overstressed. Long before the value of vocational 
guidance was generally recognized, R. L. Stevenson 
wrote in his Lay Morals: ‘That is his true sphere in 
life, not the one in which he was born to his father, 
but the one which is proper to his talents and 
instincts’ If a young man is definitely unfit for his 
hereditary vocation, it is a grievous folly to force it 
on him and ruin his career. If the son of a farmer 
shows promise of outstanding mechanical ability, it is 
an injustice to the young man and a loss to the nation 
if he is forced by convention to stick to the soil. 

In India for ages heredity has been, by and large, 
the only vocational guide. A trade or industry is 
handed down from father to son without considering 
for a moment the boy’s suitability for it. If there is 
only one son he has’ perforce to pursue the business 
of his father. In a society where trades and crafts 
are owned and managed by individuals and not joint- 
stock companies the sons have to step into the shoes 
of their fathers. Cottage industries and small busi- 
nesses thus lead to vocational predestination. A 
scientific system of vocational guidance is the only 
means of combating this tendency. 

The call of the community is the deciding factor in 
the choice of career for many young men. In an 
agricultural community all tend to become farmers. 
In a fishing community all learn to catch fish. The 

like that of heredity, should 


claim of community, 
receive careful consideration by the young man and 


his advisers. But that does not mean that, if a young 
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young man to leave his 
village and seek his fortune in the larger world, it 
should still be Possible to. recommend him for a job 
in line with his aptitudes in his native place. In an 
agricultural community all do not till the soil, There 
are also clerks, accountants, mechanics and doctors. 
Even in a fishing village carpenters, blacksmiths and 
teachers are required. The call of the community, 


then, can be reconciled with the demands of native 
abilities ang in 


a, and the Hitler Jugend organization © 
y have played 


a remarkable role in this way- 


German 
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OccupationaL harmony is the fruit of a happy 
concord between man and his work. In planning for 
this harmony, understanding the occupation is as 
important as understanding the man. The character- 
istics of an occupation can be studied in various 
ways. The most fruitful way for vocational guidance 
is to study the job according to the same plan as we 
study the man, and describe it in the same terms as 
we describe him. In other words it will be useful if 
vocational requirements are analysed in terms of 
human qualities. Just as we describe a man as 
physically strong, intelligent, and sociable, we may 
describe a job as demanding physical strength, intelli- 
gence and sociability. If occupations are described in 
terms of measurable human qualities, the business of 
fitting men to occupations can be put on a scientific 
footing. 

No mental quality is of more occupational value 
than general mental ability. The intelligence neces- 
sary for success in an occupation is an important 
means of characterizing it. Is the work mostly of a 
routine kind? Or will it give rise to new situations 
demanding initiative and resourcefulness? Is it 
necessary to anticipate needs, and plan for meeting 
them ? . There are jobs which require a high degree 
of intelligence, and there are jobs for which intelli- 
gence is not the main requisite. Occupations may be 


7 
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classified in terms of the 
d by them. ‘ j 
gh requiring very high intelligence : 
Statesman, army general, managing director, 
heads of universities and research institutes. 
Occupations requiring high intelligence : as 
fessor, engineer, physician, lawyer, chartere 
accountant. ' : 
Occupations requiring moderate lapels ca 
Teacher, Superintendent, dentist, traffic inspector, 
accountant, Ror 
Occupations requiring less than moderate int 
gence: Clerk, shop-assistant, ticket examiner; 
compounder, 
eee work under supervision: Packer, 
hand-spinner, labourer, 
Another useful 


degree of intelligence 


classification of beste i i 
terms of the main specific ability required by the j 
The following types are well known : 


or 
Intellectual : Author, research worker, professor, 
Government secretary, 


Clerical: Clerk, book-keeper, store-keeper, 
accountant, proof-reader, 


Z s aie 
echanical : Armourer, þuilder, mechanic, 
machineman. 


Social : Teacher, 
welfare officer, 
Artistic : Musician 
Physical : Policem: 
aceman, 


` er 
nurse, co-operative worker, 


, painter, actor, cartoonist. = 
an, soldier, engine driver, 


broad groups can be easily distinguished, 
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Unskilled: Physical labourer, porter, gangman, 
street cleaner. 

Semi-skilled: Barber, carpenter, cobbler, tailor. 

Skilled: Mechanic, telephone operator, typist, 
electrician. 

Highly skilled: ‘Telegraphist, stenographer, 
linotype operator, photographer. 

Very highly skilled: Instrumental musician, 
surgeon, aircraft pilot. 


Certain minimum educational qualifications are 
prescribed for most jobs. A classification of occupa- 
tions according to the educational qualifications 
demanded by them is useful for employment seekers. 
By looking at such a list one can easily see for oneself 
the possible jobs that one can aspire to. 

Illiterates: Weaver, porter, sweeper. 

Literates: Messenger, peon, machine attendant. 

Middle school: Postman, laboratory attender, 
duftry. 

Matriculation: Primary school teacher, clerk, 
railway ticket examiner. 

Graduates: High school teacher, office assistant, 
higher government officer. 

Post-graduate degrees: Professor, research 
worker. 


Another useful way of describing an occupation is in 
terms of its social set-up. Success in some fields 
depends on individual work, while in others no pro- 
gress can be made without co-operation. Some 
positions are of a supervisory nature. Others are 
subordinate ones where one has to work constantly 
under the direction of others. In some walks of life 
one has to work all alone, while in others there are 
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Opportunities of Contact with the public. There are 
occupations where i 


stooping, climbing, sper 
Pushing, Seeing, hearing, an 


job, naturally, is interest- 
ing to all, “What is the pay and what are the Pile 
"is a question on the lips of all employmen 
adequate remuneration is essential for 
the satisfaction of the worker, A man expects a 
Salary sufficient to maintain the status he is ee 
tomed to and commensurate with his qualifications 
and eXperience, Occupations may be classified 
according to Salary ; but the utility of such a classifi- 
Cation is limited h 
i i the same job. 
Before embarking on a new walk of life one would 
Ow the safety of the course, All jobs are 


ecause different employers give 


pt ig Se 
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not equally secure. Government jobs are believed to 
be the safest. Commercial and industrial jobs are 
liable to booms and slumps. Some jobs lead to blind 
alleys, while others open up new avenues of employ- 
ment. Possible fluctuations in a trade, either seasonal 
or spasmodic, should also be ascertained. In regard 
to seasonal jobs such as those in agriculture and the 
sugar industry, it is useful to know the busy and dull 
months. Some are flourishing industries, and have a 
good future; while others are decadent, and may 
cease to exist any day. A new scientific discovery, 
rationalization or mechanization of the processes of 
production, or a change in the taste of the customers, 
may suddenly hit an industry and throw .out of 
employment hundreds of people. 

Many young people are scared away from suitable 
jobs by rumours of overcrowding. If the supply of 
workers in any craft is more than the demand, the 
chances of getting a job in it are not very good. 
Actual investigations have shown that there is little 
correspondence between the numbers of young people 
desiring to enter various occupations and the vacan- 
cies in each. Far too many people want to enter 
certain trades, while there is a dearth of workers in 
other trades, though the pay and prospects are equally 
good. It would therefore serve a useful purpose to 
acquaint young people with the number of vacancies 
that are likely to arise annually in various occupations. 
Sound vocational advice should be firmly rooted in 
the possibilities of the employment market. All the 
same, it has to be borne in mind that a young man 
with the necessary mental equipment can always 
make a mark even in a crowded occupation. If the 
ambitions, interests, abilities, and temperament of a 
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young man point clearly to a definite eareer, let us not 
throw cold water on his enthusiasm by painting a 
gloomy picture of unemployed crowds and beginners 
struggling to get a foot-hold. 

One also wishes to know the conditions under which 
one has to work. Some occupations such as agricul- 
ture and forestry are carried out in the open air, 
Some are within the four walls of the office room. 
Others are in factories. The atmosphere of the factory 
may be full of dust as in a flour mill, cotton fluff as in 
a spinning factory, evil-smelling gases as in a tannery, 
or corrosive fumes as in a chemical factory. In some 
employments the workers have to put up with irritat- 
ing noises all day long, Heat, cold, sudden changes 
of temperature, damp, greasiness and stuffiness are all 
factors to be borne in mind. So too are hours of 
work and leave rules. Constant danger of accidents 
is the drawback in many factory jobs. In such cases 
the ways of averting accidents and injuries to health 
and information regarding compensations enforced by 
law should be ascertained beforehand. In describing 


an occupation, then, the working conditions should be 
clearly stated, 


The nature 
feature of any 
f 


tally clerk, and a dispatch clerk, all perform different 
duties, the natu 


characteristic te 
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there are a variety of jobs, each requiring a particular 
type of operation. If the work involves the handling 
of tools, the exact movements of the limbs of the body 
should be given. If the operations are likely to 
aggravate any physical defect of the worker, that fact 
should not be overlooked. 

If the characteristic features of all occupations are 
known, a scientific description of each and a systematic 
grouping of all is possible. A proper system of classi- 
fication and description of occupations helps us to 
identify any job, in the same way as the systematic 
classification of plants helps us to identify any plant. 
But a scientific description of the job should not leave 
us with the impression that the job is merely the sum 
total of all its analysed traits. The functional inter- 
relations of the various features of an occupation 
which give it a working pattern should not be lost 
sight of in the maze of its component parts. 

The dissemination of occupational information is an 
important feature of vocational guidance in all coun- 
tries. Far too many vocational disasters have been the 
result of young people embarking on careers without 
knowing anything about them. We cannot stress too 
much the urgency of furnishing school students with 
useful particulars about occupations. Young folk 
should know about the duties, responsibilities, possi- 
bilities, drawbacks and hardships of various occu- 
pations. 

In England the Ministry of Labour issues from time 
to time pamphlets giving full particulars about a wide 
variety of jobs. In Germany vocational counsellors 


hold conferences with parents and educate them in 
some countries, such 


occupational requirements. In 
as the U.S.A., regular lessons are given on occupations. 
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Pictures and cinema films depicting men and vora 
working in factories, the various operations involya 
` and the conditions of their work give a realistic oa 
to the lessons. Classroom instruction is often supple 
mented by excursi E 
idea of actual working conditions. Industrie 
museums too can play a useful role. The museum E 
industry and science at Munich is perhaps the mos 
It provides models of factories, 


portrayed so realistically that they form one of He 
able sources of occupationa 
anywhere in the world. 3 
people have few facilities fon 
ut occupations.* Most of our 


generation with the knowledge 
necessary for the intelligent choosing of vocations. 


* The Rota: 
career booklets. Club of Bombay h 


i ies of 
See Appendix yr) Published a series 


; : n: 
ons to factories to give children a 


Chapter 13 
THE CHOICE 


A COMPLETE picture of the personality of a young 
man is necessary to guide him to a suitable vocation. 
For it is the whole man and not a part of him that 
does a job. To see the young man as a whole there 
is nothing so valuable as a face-to-face interview. It 
affords an opportunity to integrate the pieces of infor- 
mation gathered from different sources. Not all the 
tests of the psychologist can make an interview super- 
fluous. Valuable as tests are, the true picture of a 
man cannot be obtained by placing together test 
results, It is the dynamic interrelation of intellectual 
and emotional traits that makes the character of a man. 
The personality of man transcends all formulae 
devised by psychologists to represent it. 

An employment, like a human personality, should 
þe studied as a whole. The over-all pattern of the 
occupation should not fade from our view while we 
are considering its analysed traits. We cannot claim 
to have understood an employment unless we discern 
the living unity of its diverse features. When the 
complete personality of an individual and the require- 
ments of occupations are known, the pattern of the 
human personality is matched against occupational 
patterns. The method of deducing occupational fit- 
ness is one of progressive delimitation. The coun- 


sellor compares broad occupational fields and gradually 


narrows the range. 
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Human qualities and the requirements of occupa- 
tions can be graphically represented on paper. The 
personality traits of a man are denoted by vertical 
bars standing on a horizontal base, the heights of the 
bars being proportional to the magnitude of the traits. 
For example, look at Figures 13 and 14. The bars 
represent the following traits: 1 intelligence, 2 
linguistic ability, 3 mathematical ability, 4 mechanical 


aptitude, 5 spatial ability, 6 manual dexterity, 7 social 
aptitude, 8 artistic aptitude. 


ls thu 
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In Figure 13 the young man has scored high in 
mechanical aptitude, manual dexterity, and spatial 
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tests, forecasting a successful mechanical career. 
But his general intelligence is only average. He 
cannot, therefore, expect to shine as a mechanical 
engineer. Figure 14 denotes the qualities of a man 
with social gifts. 

Occupations too can be represented in the same way. 
Figure 15 stands for a job requiring mechanical skill, 
and Figure 16 for a job demanding social ability. 
Appropriate employments are found out by compar- 
ing the personality diagrams with occupational dia- 
grams. The young man whose personality is depicted 
in Figure 13 is evidently not fit for the second 
employment, but appears to be just the person for the 
first. In the same way the second young’ man appears 
suitable for the second employment. 

Graphical representation of human qualities and 
vocational requirements, then, simplifies the process 
of matching-men against jobs. The congruence of a 
personality pattern with an occupational pattern 
should not, however, be considered as the final verdict 
on the problem of choosing a career. In actual life 
it is not diagrams that should coincide, but human 
d employments. In making the final choice, 

the complete personality of the man and 
rking pattern of the occupation must be 


beings an 
therefore, 
the whole wo 


borne in mind. 
While the simile of the lock and key provides us 


with a lucid way of describing occupational adjust- 
dantry to assert that a man is fit for one 


ment, it is pe i a 
atile in their 


job only. Some people are so vers 
talents that they may succeed in a variety of occupa- 


tions. We are all adaptable to some extent. Neither 
men nor employments are rigid structures. Even a 
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lock may be opened by more than one key; and the 
wrong key can be made to fit the lock with a little 
chipping and filing. If you know a group of occupa- 
tions in which you are likely to succeed, and your 
strength and weakness in regard to each of them, it 
will be possible to adjust yourself to the requirements 
of any one of them. You may even succeed in adapt- 
ing the job to suit your own individual needs. It is 
not the business of vocational guidance to plant young 
people like trees in fixed positions. 

That is the reason why in certain countries 
vocational recommendations are made in general 
terms for certain types of employment rather than for 
specific jobs.” Vocational guidance offices in Russia, 
for example, direct children to different types of train- 
ing such as mechanical, agricultural and commercial 
without specifying any one job as the most suitable. 
They call it vocational orientation. In Germany, on 
the other hand, young people are recommended for 
specific jobs. They call it differential vocational 
guidance. The practice in England is to recommend 
two or three employments in order of suitability. 

Vocational orientation meets industrial needs more 
adequately than differential vocational guidance. The 
compelling demands of modern industrial techniques 
are flexibility and mobility. Methods of manufacture 
may undergo sudden changes as a result of new 
discoveries or rationalization of processes; or one 
industry may switch over to another as a result of 
changes in consumers’ tastes, A high degree of skill 
<a one operation is not so useful as a moderate skill 
m a number of different operations. Versatility in 


San and experience in the 


damental manipulations, 
basic techniques of production in one type of industry, 
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are what most manufacturers want. There may be 
no need, therefore, for children to decide in school the 
particular trades they will eventually enter. Voca- 
tional orientation is all that is necessary and desirable 
in ordinary schools. 

Further specialization and a gradual focussing of 
training for a specific employment can be made in 
special schools. In French trade schools the aptitudes 
of pupils are revealed by a progression of exercises 
and a series of try-outs in workshops. Before the first 
year is out, it should become clear to the trainee 
which trade he should specialize in. The try-out is 
an important feature of American, English, and Italian 
technical schools too. In Switzerland pre-apprentice- 
ship courses have been organized to test the pupil’s 
interests in and aptitudes for various occupations. In 
some countries, especially in America, similar oppor- 
tunities are provided during holidays. The need for 
giving school-leavers facilities to sample work in 
different but allied occupational fields is universally 
recognized. By postponing the final choice of a trade 
till after the trainees have had first-hand experience 
of the basic operations of a group of trades, a sounder 
vocational decision can be made. 

The needs of commerce and industry, then, do not 
call for an early choice of specific employment. Nor 
does it seem advisable from the point of view of 
vocational adjustment. Boys are not fashioned after 
neat theoretical patterns designed to coincide with the 
ements of specific employments. Even if they 
are so fashioned, the prospects of securing a particular 
employment are not usually very bright. Under 
modern economic conditions one must be prepared to 
adjust oneself to the second or third best. A broad 


requir 
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and flexible vocational recommendation is likely to be 
more useful than a rigid and specific one. The wise 
counsellor suggests a number of reasonably suitable 
occupations, instead of dictating a single royal road to 
vocational success. 

A rational choice of occupation should be made not 
only in the light of the individual’s wishes and apti- 
tudes, but also of the specific needs of industry and 
commerce in the framework of the social and economic 
planning of the nation. The political philosophy of 
the nation decides which of these is emphasized. In 
America, where individualism reigns supreme, the 
satisfaction of the employee is the main consideration 
in recommending him for an employment. In fact 
American methods of vocational guidance lay stress on 
educating the student in occupational matters, and 
encouraging him to make his own choice. England 
advises the boy, and gives two or three alternative 
careers. In totalitarian countries, the happiness of the 
individual is subordinated to the welfare of the nation 
as conceived by the state. Thousands have been 
forced into uncongenial occupations in the name of 
patriotism. In Hitler’s Germany the Government 
moved workers from area to area and from industry 
to industry without ever considering their wishes and 
conveniences. In Russia the immediate needs of 
industry are placed above the interest and well-being 
of individuals. Men and women who will not accept 
the job ‘prescribed by the state are sent to a model 
penal colony. It is no use running away from it, as 
the state is the only “employer. 


‘ We have not yet ‘formulated a philosophy of voca- 
tional guidance for this’ country. What should be the 
ultimate aim- of. úiding our youth to suitable 
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vocations? Is it self-realization and individual 
happiness, or is it the welfare of society and the 
glorification of the state? That it is the duty and 
privilege of individuals to strive for the well-being of 
society, there cannot be any difference of opinion. 
But if the freedom of the individual for living and 
working in his own way is hampered in the name of 
social and national progress, it is society and the 
nation who lose in the long run. For it is through 
the individual that everything beautiful, good and true 
in human life enters this world. It is in the interests 
of society, then, to guarantee the unfettered and 
harmonious development of the individual. 

The conflict between individual and society may be 
resolved if we educate our children in the knowledge 
that one can attain the full measure of one’s indivi- 
duality only by serving society and the nation. Let 
us give a young man freedom to choose that occupa- 
tion in which his personality will find the happiest and 
the fullest expression. But let us make him realize 
that there is a definite part for him to play in the 
work of the nation, the neglect of which will not 
only impair the welfare of society but will retard the 
blossoming of his own personality. 


Chapter 14 


WHO SHALL GIVE VOCATIONAL 
ADVICE? 


A state which has become alive to the duty of guiding 
its young people to fruitful occupations has to pitt 
a competent agency. Practice varies from country of 
country. America has entrusted the business - 
vocational guidance to the Ministry of Educatio: 
There is a well-organized system of vocational Pia 
selling in her schools. Much stress is laid on sts 
record forms ; and scientific methods of mental testin: 
are widely made use of, Tato 
Germany, on the other hand, forbids schoo s : 
practise vocational guidance in this way. The ro © = R 
teachers in vocational advice is restricted by legis a 
tion. It is the duty of teachers to educate their es a 
to an ethical conception of work and a respect a 
labour. There is a regular code of vocational ethic 
which all children are expected to learn. Teachers 
help children to realize the social and economic 
implications of various occupations, and to appreciate 
the employment opportunities offered to them. They 
should create in children the mentality and outlook of 
a person engaged in an occupation. The function of 
German schools, then, is to instil into young people 
sound vocational ideas and ideals. Vocational guid- 


ance itself is given in employment offices with or 
without the assistance of psychologists. 


In France, though vocational advice is given in state 
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and private vocational guidance offices, the Ministry 
of Education is the controlling authority. Head- 
masters and teachers sit in committee with the 
vocational guidance officers to give advice to children. 
The control of vocational guidance by the Ministry of 
Education makes possible a closer co-operation þe- 
tween vocational education and vocational guidance 
than in other countries. 

Trade unions are the main agency for directing the 
youth of Russia to suitable occupations. In Russian 
cities all children at about the age of fifteen are given 
advice in vocational guidance bureaux. There are no 
recommendations for specific jobs as in Germany. 
Pupils are oriented to the types of education suitable 
for them. 

In England many public and secondary schools have 
their own career masters, who recommend school- 
leavers to suitable occupations, while the responsibility 
of securing employment lies with the headmasters’ 
and the headmistresses’ associations. Elementary 
(now called Modern) school children are advised and 
placed by juvenile employment offices, some of which 
are run by the employment exchange organization and 
some by local education authorities. The ultimate 
responsibility in either case rests with the Ministry of 
Labour. England, as in many other things, has not 
laid down any rigid rules regarding the part to be 
played by schools in vocational guidance. In some 
areas teachers are responsible for collecting personal 
data about their pupils, while the business of formulat- 
ing suitable vocations and securing them is left to 
employment offices. In other areas teachers are 
encouraged to function as full-fledged vocational 
advisers and employment-finders. i 


8 
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What, then, should be the ideal set-up for our 
country to direct our young people to profitable 


unique privilege of being in charge of the youth of a 
nation at a pe 


is most needed. It stands to 


indeed, the culmination 


ay lead to the practice 
7 by unqualified men. 
Vocational advice is a highly Specialized service 
practice. In the U.S.A. 


: 
$ 
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ing in the administration of mental tests, and should 
know the elements of statistics so as to be able to 
interpret test results. To understand the motives of 
children and to distinguish between real urges and 
false pretences, a psychological training is necessary. 
Nor can a vocational adviser do without the gift of 
tactful persuasion to make his recommendations 
acceptable to children and their parents. He should 
also be conversant with vocational requirements, 
conditions of service, labour markets, wages, chances 
of promotion, and trade fluctuations. The task of the 
vocational adviser, far from being smooth and easy, 
is full of complex problems which require knowledge, 
wisdom and experience for happy solution. 

Teachers, alas, do not often possess these qualifica- 
tions. It is difficult for the teacher to lay aside the 
teaching attitude and take on the attitude of quiet 
observation. While administering mental tests, 
teachers can hardly resist the temptation to correct a 
mistake or to throw out a timely warning. More- 
over, teachers are likely to be influenced by irrelevant 
factors in judging the abilities and characters of their 
own pupils. 

But that does not mean that there are not teachers 
with the requisite talents in our schools who, with short 
periods of special training, will be qualified to function 
as vocational advisers. If the role of the school is 
confined to vocational orientation, there cannot be any 
objection that teachers are not alive to employment 
requirements, opportunities and fluctuations. There 
is a tendency in advanced countries to combine the 
final recommendation of employment and finding that 
employment in the same official. According to this 
scheme the school would direct the boy along a broad 
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vocational road, leaving the choice of byways and 
lanes to the employment officer, whose duty, in any 
case, is to see that the boy reaches his vocational goal. 

During adolescence, when the interests of children 
tend to reach out to adult life, they should be brought 
into contact with the world of occupations and 
educated in sound ideals of work. They should know 
what it means to be pursuing a trade. They should 
feel the collective conscience of the trade and under- 
stand how it impinges on society. Young people must 
feel proud of the privilege of playing a part in the 
work of the nation. Let students who intend to take 
up nursing or medicine listen to the call of suffering 
humanity. Let Prospective engineers be moved by 
the miserable state of transport in our villages, and 
see visions of beautiful roads and mighty bridges. Let 
those who contemplate industrial and commercial 
employment become sensible to the low man-hour 

,output of our factories, our indifference to quality, 
and the low level of our business honesty. 

Then will our students be suffused with a missionary 
spirit and kindled with vocational ideals. For people 
thus inspired service of society, far from being a duty, 
will become a labour of love. That is the way to 

through free citizens. 
se of discovering the 
young people, guid- 
heir powers of mind 
and the most socially 


m with a missionary zeal, who is in 
than the schoolmaster ? 


Chapter 15 
HOW TO BEGIN 


Tue question that might occur to many at this stage 
is, ‘Is this not all mere talk? Is there anything that 
can be done about it here and now?’ Our educa- 
tionists in most states have not yet given a place to 
vocational advice in their programmes. Ministries of 
Education, while appreciating the need, have not the 
money they need even for their present activities. 
Parents have not yet woken up to what they are 
missing. The young folk themselves do not like to 
be bothered about their future careers while they are 
in school or college. If a well-meaning vocational 
adviser draws the attention of an undergraduate to the 
seriousness of the problem, the invariable reply is, 
‘Let me get through this examination first. Then 
there will be heaps of time to think about a career.’ 
Nor are the necessary instruments for scientific 
uidance available in our country. Intelli- 
titude tests suitable for Indian conditions 
are hard to come by. In the face of such odds, is 
there anything an enterprising headmaster can do? 
A headmaster with faith and conviction can 
certainly do a lot. To begin with he should look out 
for an assistant fired with the same missionary spirit 
as he has. The teacher who is chosen for this new 
enterprise should have a well-adjusted personality 
himself, so that he may lead others to vocational and 
hould have attained emotional 


life adjustment. He s 
maturity, and must be capable of seeing all sides of a 


vocational g 
gence and ap 
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question without being prejudiced by some aspect of 
it. He must be capable of assuming an objective 
attitude in observing and studying human nature. 
He should be sincerely interested in social service and 
be blessed with the gift of putting people at their easg 
by his warmth and friendliness. The secret of achiev- 
ing rapport with children is in showing genuine 
interest in them. 


tics necessary to interpret test results can be easily 
learnt from a textbook. Knowledge about employ- 
ment opportunities, conditions of work, methods of 
entering various walks of life, facilities for training 
in various crafts and trades, and the qualifications 
required for each, can be gained from literature as 
well as by actual contact with employers. 

The headmaster should incorporate the ideals of 


vocational guidance in the educational philosophy of 
the school. During adoles 


Vocational decision, the cons 


quences of a wrong 
choice, the benefits of 


a rational approach to the pro- 
ating one’s assets and liabilities, 
opportunities, the requirements 
of various types of Occupations, the advantages and 


» methods of entering different 
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trades and professions, the nature of the duties 
involved and conditions of employment. 

Intelligence tests, aptitude tests and interest inven- 
tories suitable for Indian conditions have only begun 
to make their appearance. The career master has 
perforce to go slowly in this field. If verbal tests in 
the mother-tongue of the children are not available, 
a beginning may be made with performance tests 
which can be administered in any language. Interest 
inventories can be easily improvised in Indian 
languages. 

A full record of the achievements of children should 
be kept every year. Examination marks, class marks, 
athletic achievements, artistic activities, hobbies and 
amusements should all find a place in this cumulative 
record. For this the career master will have to enlist 
the co-operation of class teachers, parents, captains of 
games and secretaries of societies. Every teacher 
should be made to feel that he is an important part of 
the new enterprise. Even so it would not be wise to 
leave the responsibility of maintaining the records 
entirely to the class teachers. It has been found by 
experience that such records yield the maximum 
benefit if they are kept by those who are to make use 
of them. 

Every opportunity should be given to children to 
cultivate hobbies, arts and crafts. The curriculum of 
adolescents should be organized so as to stimulate 
vocational interests and develop vocational ambitions. 
Group discussions, talks by members of various trades 
and crafts, visits to factories and firms, exhibitions of 
pictures and models depicting conditions of work in 
various walks of life, are some of the means of educat- 
ing youngsters in the choice of careers. Excursions 
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should be carefully planned with full instructions as to 
what to look for. ; 

The career master should spare no pains to enlist 
the co-operation of the parents and guardians. They 
may be invited for meetings where employment 
Opportunities open to young folk are discussed. 
Parents should be warned of the dangerous con- 
Sequences of vocational maladjustment. To avoid 
any misunderstanding, it should be made clear to 
them that it is not the intention of the school to 
intrude upon their legitimate rights of deciding the 
future of their offspring. All that the vocational 
adviser attempts to do is to illuminate the field and 
help them to find their own way. 

It is a good idea to attempt only group vocational 
guidance in the beginning. Individual advice is 
expensive and time-consuming. Moreover, the career 
master should gain considerable experience in the art 
of interviewing before he becomes qualified for 
individual vocational guidance. After gaining some 


in groups, the career 


e interview is an indispensable part of individual 
vocational guidance, Indeed the essence of guidance 
„lies in the exchange of views between counsellor and 
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counsellee. The career master should put himself in 
the place of the boy without surrendering his objective 
outlook. An attitude of quiet observation rather than 
that of teaching and moralizing is conducive to the 
proper understanding of the counsellee. Encourage 
him to give expression to his ideas and feelings by 
tactful and timely questions. Let the questions be 
suffused with sympathy and understanding, lest the 
interview degenerate into a businesslike inquisition. 
As far as possible do not interrupt the boy. If the 
conversation wanders too far afield, gently bring it 
back to the relevant topic. Avoid argument. Listen 
rather than talk. 

The career master should be careful not to force 
replies from his client. Let the answers come out 
spontaneously. Once rapport is established between 
the interviewer and the interviewee, painless extrac- 
tion of confidences will become easy. If the career 
master assumes a detached and objective attitude 
while listening to the personal affairs of the boy, 
secret after secret will come out spontaneously. The 
art of getting information without being inquisitive and 
giving advice without being didactic is a valuable 
asset in an interviewer. The reticent boy is gently 
drawn out, and the talkative youth diverted to topics 
relevant to the vocational problem. The career 
master should respect the confidence placed in him, 
and refrain from gossiping about children’s problems. 
If the revelations of the interview room become topics 
of conversation in the masters’ common room, it will 
not be long before the whole business of vocational 


guidance falls into disrepute. i i 
The young counsellees should not get the impression 
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that the career master is trying to force his ideas and 
schemes on them. Do not, for example, coax young 
people to choose your favourite subjects or to study 
for some profession of your liking. A good inter- 
viewer submerges his own likes and dislikes in the 
interview room. The focus of the interview should 
be the problem of the boy. Explanations and sugges- 
tions given should always be with reference to the 
needs of the boy. Let the boy realize that the career 
master is not sitting in judgement over him. Do not 
criticize his actions and schemes, If you do, the 
youngster will immediately switch over to the defen- 
Sive, and it will be all the more difficult for him to 
see his own fault. He should realize his mistake 
himself, admit it, face up to it, and make the neces- 
sary adjustments. Do not give advice until the boy 
himself feels that he is wrong, and that another course 
of action is more desirable, 

Young men who have chosen a vocation may be 
given a chance to gain some experience in it during 
their holidays. If the boy who is looking forward to 
a medical career is placed as an attendant to a physi- 
cian, he will have a foretaste of the life of a doctor. 
Those interested in secretarial work may be sent to 
an office for a month or two. An enthusiastic career 
master should exploit every opportunity available in 
the locality to provide try-out experiences for his 
clients, 

Not the least important. aspect of vocational guid- 
ance is the follow-up, A good career master should 
not only give advice but also study the result of his 
advice. He should keep a list of all his clients, with 
the recommendations he has made, the employments 
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they actually got and the progress they made. In that 
way it is possible for him to see for himself the vali- 
dity of his recommendations and the usefulness of 
vocational guidance in general. 


Chapter 16 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE 
NATION 


Vocationa guidance has sprung from different 
sources and developed along different lines in different 
countries. The problem of frequent accidents in 
factories has been giving cause for anxiety to many 
industrialists, Psychologists who investigated the 
problem established the causal connexion between 
occupational maladjustment and industrial fatigue and 
accident, When they showed that accidents could be 
considerably reduced by vocational adjustment, the 
door for vocational guidance was opened. In 
America it was the problem of finding suitable 
employment for young delinquents that brought 
vocational guidance into prominence. In France one 
of the circumstances that contributed to the birth of 


Vocational guidance was the necessity for rehabilitat- 
ing disabled soldiers, 


When it became obligatory for the skilled workers 
of G 


ermany to undergo special training courses, most 
young people rushed to unskilled employment to 
evade the three or four years of training. Valuable 
talents were thus lost to the nation, A method of 
finding out the potentialities of young people for 
skilled jobs was therefore necessary. Vocational 
guidance was the natural result. 

The main incentive for the popularization of 
vocational guidance in Russia was the drive for 
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increased production. It was obvious that the effi- 
ciency of workers depended in large measure on the 
excellence of their training. Attempts to rationalize 
technical training courses led to the analysis of 
vocations in terms of human qualities, which in its 
turn led to the search for methods of assessing those 
qualities in children. Mental testing and vocational 
guidance thus came to occupy an important place in 
the drive for production. 

Whatever be its origin and the lines along which it 
developed in various countries, it is now universally 
accepted that vocational guidance is a factor of vital 
importance for industrial progress. Employers have 
realized that the secret of efficient work is vocational 
adjustment. It has reduced labour turnover to a 
minimum, and stepped up industrial production. 
Governments too have recognized the importance of 
placing the right man in the right job. By directing 
all its citizens to fruitful occupations, the state 
ensures the most effective utilization of all its man- 
power. If everyone is employed in the occupation for 
which he is best adapted, and in which he is most 
interested, the work of the nation can be carried on 
smoothly and efficiently. Producers, consumers, 
employers and workers, all agree that vocational 
adjustment is of the highest value to rationalize 
human effort and economic life. 

There are other considerations too which point in 
the same direction. Overcrowding of universities is 
an inevitable result of the educational progress of the 
nation. A degree is believed to be the only way to 
worthwhile employment. The economic consequences 
of this clamour for university education have not 
been very happy. Various measures have been 
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suggested to check the influx of youth into univer- 
sities. Any arbitrary limitation of numbers has been 
condemned by all. If colleges select only those who 


get high marks in the school final examination, why 
declare the others eli 


not solve the proble 
` The real solution 


her consideration indicating the 
In a totalitarian coun- 
o become a part of the 


answer, 


measure of his self-realizati 
Vocation is one of the 
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Meaning and direction to one’s education. A sense of 
divine vocation sheds a halo of sacredness and impor- 
tance round one’s job. 

In spite of all the advantages of vocational guidance, 
doubts have risen and objections have been raised 
from time to time regarding its universal adoption, 
Some people are of the opinion that vocational guid- 
ance is not of any importance to the gifted. Their 
talents are so versatile, it is contended, that they 
would succeed in almost all walks of life. But will 
they succeed equally well in all? Certainly not. 
Nature had blessed Einstein with remarkable musi- 
cal gifts. But that does not mean that he would have 
attained the same eminence in music as he did in 
mathematics, had he turned to music early in his life, 
Even for geniuses there are certain fields where they 
find the happiest and the fullest blossoming of their 
talents, and where they can be of most use to society. 
Vocational guidance is not for mediocrity alone. 

Some critics would concede the need for vocational 
adjustment, but argue that it can be secured by mak- 
ing use of scientific methods for the selection of 
employees. An organization for giving vocational 
guidance, according to them, is an expensive luxury. 
If all staff selection boards and training institutes 
select the right man for the right job, there is no room 
for vocational misfits. For example, young people with 
medical ambitions would be tested and interviewed by 
medical colleges. The rejected candidates would 
understand that in their own interest they have to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. By knocking at the 
door of several employers and training institutes 
everyone will eventually arrive at the most suitable 
employment. By this means, it is argued, we can do 

9 
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without an expensive organization for giving voca- 
tional advice. The scheme is financially attractive ; 
but what about the sense of discouragement and 
despair which overtakes young men rejected by one 
selection board after another ? f 

Moreover, for correct vocational prognosis a know- 
ledge of the inner life of the candidate is essential. All 
the wealth of personal affairs which a candidate .dis- 
closes in the secrecy of the adviser’s room, and which 
throws such a flood of light on his vocational problem, 
is denied to the staff selection board. The atmosphere 
of the staff selection room is hardly conducive e 
inspiring in the candidate a feeling of rapport with 
and confidence in the selection officer. 

Furthermore there is an essential difference between 
the outlook of the employer and the employee on the 
problem of employment. The aim of the employer iS 
to get the best hands for the job. But the ene a 
will not be happy unless he likes the work. It is D4 
to be expected that an employer will be interested i” 
the individual happiness of his employees, except 1° 
the extent that such happiness contributes to emae 
While vocational guidance lays emphasis on individua 
satisfaction, vocational selection aims at efficiency I” 
work. While vocational selection is necessary, it doe 
not make vocational guidance superfluous. ide 

When convinced of the necessity for a nation-W!! 
organization for vocational guidance, the sceptic maY 
turn round and say : ‘It is all very well if the job YOU 
recommend is available. Vocational guidance may © 
a necessity in highly industrialized countries. But i 
a country like India with so few jobs going it is 2° 
only unnecessary but inadvisable. Is it not a mockery 
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to tell a young man about his vocational potentialities 
if they have little chance of becoming actualities ?’ 

Unemployment is certainly an obstacle in the way of 
the benefits of vocational guidance becoming universal. 
But it does not follow by any means that vocational 
guidance has no place in a society which has not 
solved the problem of unemployment. If all cannot 
get. jobs, should not those who do get jobs get suitable 
ones? Even if one’s chances of getting any job are 
remote, is it not better to know in which walks of life 
one is likely to succeed, and confine one’s attempts to 
them, rather than frantically run from employer to 
employer for any job available ? Unemployment tends 
to aggravate the evils of occupational maladjustment. 
When jobs are difficult to get, young men are likely 
to seize upon the first job that comes their way with 
no consideration for its suitability. The case for a 
national system of vocational guidance, far from being 
weakened, is actually strengthened by the existence of 
widespread unemployment. š 

While the vocational adviser should keep in mind 
closed occupational fields and fluctuations in trades, he 
should not be influenced by the immediate availability 
of jobs. The duty of the vocational adviser to society 
is to give sound advice on careers even though he 
knows that jobs are hard to get. If teachers were to 
lose enthusiasm in teaching owing to the gloomy 
employment prospects that face their pupils, what a 
setback it would be to the cause of education ! 
Universal optimism is the keynote of education, and 
universal optimism should be the keynote of vocational 
guidance. In an ideal society there should be a place 
for everyone, and everyone should be in his place. It 
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is not in the power of the vocational counsellor to give 
a place to everyone, but it is certainly in his power to 


see that everyone who does get a place gets the right 
one. 


Appendix I 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF OCCUPATIONS 


PRODUCING RAW PRODUCTS 


Coal mining. Colliery manager, assistant manager, geologist, 
chemist, mine surveyor, overman, sirdar, winding engine- 
man, haulage engineman, creeperman, quarry foreman, 
quarryman, ropeway inspector, trolleyman, driller, shot firer, 
miner. 

Dairying. Superintendent, jamedar, machine operator, live- 


stock man. 
Estates and farms. Superintendent, manager, conductor, field- 


man, tractor driver, pump engine driver, marketing officer, 
horticulturist, fruit culturist, fruit preserver, tea maker, 
tobacco curer, coffee pulp house maistry. 

Fisheries. Officer, supervisor. 


Forestry. Officer, ranger, forester. 
Gold mining. Manager, chemist, foreman, machine operator, 


process worker. 
Lime quarrying. Foreman, checker, driller, compresser driver, 


shot firer, loco driver, shovel operator, dumper driver. 
Mica mining. Superintendent, sirdar, miner, cutter, sorter, 


splitter. 
Oilfield. Manager, Schlumberger driver, oilwell driller, head- 


man, derrick tester, cement operator. 
Poultry. Manager, assistant, poultryman. 
Sericulture. Sericulturist. 


METAL FACTORIES 


Foundry. Foreman, moulder, cupolaman, sand blaster, sand 
machineman, die-casting machineman. 

Machine shop. Foreman, machine tool setter, combination 
lathe operator, turner, fitter, grinder, driller, sawyer, spinner, 
shaper, planer, slotter, miller. 
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assembler, pattern cutter, belt maker, leather splicer, suit- 
case maker, harness maker, 

Match factory, Manager, foreman, machineman. 

Mineral oil refinery. Manager, mistry, processman, Dubbs 
plant sirdar, chamberman, filling sirdar. 

Oil mill. Manager, technologist, foreman, machineman, kettle- 
man, expeller operator, refiner, electrolyser operator, hydro- 

genation mistry, deodorizer operator, : n 

Paint factory. Manager, foreman, colour maker, paint mixer, 
varnish maker, 

Paper mill. Manager, foreman, chipperman, boilerman, beater- 
man, machineman, tubsizeman, plate glazer, supercalenderer, 
cutterman, slitterman, reelerman. 

Plastic factory. Manager, 


moulding press operator, driller, 
miller. j 


Rubber factory. Manager, technologist, foreman, machine 
operator, process worker, inspector, vulcanizer. 

Shellac factory. Manager, supervisor, machine operator, pro- 
cess worker, sealing wax maker. 4 
Soap factory, Manager, technologist, boiling foreman, finish- 
ing foreman, boilerman, framesman, crutcherman, machine 
attendant. 
Sugar factory. Manager, technologist, foreman, process worker, 
mistry, s 
Tannery. Manager, technologist, foreman, sorter, machine 
Operator, beam hand, purer, stuffer, currier, hand setter, 

finisher, sleeker, whitener, 


Tobacco factory, Manager, supervisor, machine operator, cigar 
maker, buyer, grader. 


ENGINEERING 


Building, Building contractor, architect, structural engineer, 


Overseer, mistry, mechanic, erector, plumber, ` glazier, 
draughtsman, excavating machine operator, concrete mixer 
operator, mason, ca: 


rpenter, pneumatic drill operator. 
Dockyard. Dry dock superintendent, caisson and penstock 
operator, capstan operator, diver, marine foreman. 


Draughtsman. Civil, architectural, electrical, mechanical, and 
survey draughtsman. 


Electricity. Engineer, 


electrician, switch operator, draughts- 
man, armature wind 


er, meter repairer, linesman, wireman. 
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Engine driving. Boiler inspector, railway engine, steamboat 
engine, diesel engine, oil engine, gas engine, road roller 
engine, crane and turbine drivers, boilerman, fireman. 

Engineers. Electrical, radio, wireless, automobile, aircraft, 
factory, aeronautical, marine, locomotive, structural, sanitary, 
agricultural, chemical, mining, irrigation, canal, road, bridge 
and production engineers. Business executive, engineering 
trade. 

Machine operator. Rice mill operator, flour mill operator, 
coffee mill operator, soda plant operator, ice machine 
operator, petrol pump operator, water pump operator, gas- 
producer attendant. 

Mechanics. Aircraft, refrigeration, radio, automobile, machine 
tool, steam engine, instrument, printing press, telegraph, 
telephone, erector, fitter, watch repairer, typewriter repairer, 

Shipyard. Shipwright, loftsman, boat builder, sail maker, scull 
and oar maker. 

Surveying. Supervisor, triangulator, leveller, offsetter, plane 
tabler, traverser, surveyor, draughtsman, air survey super- 
visor, air surveyor, field observer, photogrammetrist, com- 
puter, quantity surveyor, real estate surveyor. 

Woodworks. Manager, foreman, woodworking machinist, 
carpenter, cabinet maker, sawyer, polisher, painter, frame 
maker, sports goods maker, plywood maker, upholsterer, 


caner., 


BUSINESS 
Accounts. Accountant, cashier, accounts clerk, cost accoun- 


tant. 

Advertisement. Advertising agent, advertising writer, com- 
mercial artist. 

Banking. Manager, agent, accountant, cashier, clerk, typist, 
co-operative bank supervisor. 

Business firms. Managing director, general manager, depart- 
mental manager, assistant manager. 

Hotels. Manager, steward, receptionist. 

Insurance. General manager, actuary, inspector, organizing 
secretary, assessor, surveyor, agent. 

Office. Officer, assistant officer, office manager, head clerk, 
ledger clerk, filing clerk, stationery clerk, dispatch clerk, 
receptionist, duftry, typist, stenographer, private secretary. 
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Metal surface works. Electroplater, galvanizer, tinner, oxi- 
dizer, bronzer. 

Metallurgy. Superintendent blast furnace, foreman blast 
furnace, foreman lime plant, foreman producer-gas plant, 
foreman rolling mills, heater foreman, miner furnaceman, 
broad bent charger driver, open-hearth furnaceman, teemer 
pitman, metallurgist, stove minder, bell operator, hoist 
machine driver, pig-casting machine operator, boosterman, 
metal stamper, metal picker, wire maker, chipper, roller, 
desealor operator, charger machineman, straightener, slitter, 
shearman, doubler, corrugating machine operator, extrusion 
press driver, aluminium electrolytic furnaceman. 

Ordnance. Manager, foreman, armourer, gunsmith, artificer. 

Sheet metal works, Foreman, template marker, sheet metal 
worker, Coppersmith, tinsmith, boiler maker, boiler plater, 
puncher, riveter, engraver, welder, brazier. 

Smithy. Foreman, blacksmith, power hammer operator, drop 
stamp operator, forging machine operator, furnaceman. 

Tool factory. Foreman, tool maker, hardener, annealer, 
temperer, diesinker. 


TEXTILES 


Coir factory. Manager, 
Cotton. mill. Manager, 
Weaving master, 
bleaching mast 


foreman, spinner, weaver. 

» textile technologist, spinning master, 

» printing master, sizing master, dyeing and 

er, textile designer, weaving supervisor, dye- 

ing supervisor, machine printer, bleacher, machine dyer, 
spinning maistry, porcupine tenter, scutcher tenter, finisher 
card tenter, draw frame tenter, slubbing tenter, inter tenter, 
roving tenter, machine tenter, spinner, twister, bobbin 
winder, pirn winder, warper, sizer, jobber, weaver, washer 
machineman, stretcher, damping machine operator, calender 
“man, mangler back filler, raising machineman, folding 
machineman, cloth miller, cloth cropper, brushing machine 
operator, blowing machine operator. 

Hosiery. Manager, knitting supervisor, sock knitter, sock auto 
Machinist, fabric knitter, linker, pressman, overlocker. 

Jute mill. Manager, foreman, softener operator, dust shaker 
operator, teaser operator, breaker feeder, finisher feeder, 


————— 
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drawing feeder, rover, spinner, beamer, weaver, cutting 
machine operator, proofing operator. 

Silk mill. Manager, spinning master, weaving master, jobber, 
reeler, rover, spinner, weaver, sett framer, gasser, finisher. 

Woollen mill. Manager, spinning master, weaving master, 
scouring and drying machine operator, batching and teasing 
machine operator, mule spinner, garnet machineman, rag 
machineman, comber, giller, punch ball maker, ring spinner, 
weaver, carpet weaver. 


GLASS AND CERAMICS 


Cement factory. Manager, foreman, supervisor, chargeman, 
kiln burner, miller, crane driver, packer, checker, waggon 
trippler operator, loco driver, loco foreman, loco fireman, 
shunter, fitter, turner, mechanic, welder. 

Glass factory. Manager, technologist, furnace foreman, anneal- 
ing foreman, bench foreman, airman, annealer, bench holder, 
blower, bubbler, bubble holder, sticker, footmaker, machine- 
man, melter, moulder, catcher, cutter, tube drawing fore- 
man, finisher, sorter, table blower, sheet glass machine 
supervisor, sheet glass machineman, etching foreman, sand 
blaster, enameller, engraver, etcher, calibrator. 

Optical glass factory. Manager, foreman, assembler, rougher, 
flat worker, polisher, grinder, slitter, edger, frame maker, 
silverer. 

Pottery. Manager, foreman, sorter, mould maker, modeller, 
moulder, slip maker, mixerman, glazer, finisher, potter, kiln 
burner, ceramic artist. 


OTHER FACTORIES 


Big factories. General manager, works manager, production 
engineer, time-and-motion study expert, progress super- 
visor, examiner of products, welfare officer, medical officer. 

Chemical works. Manager, chemical engineer, chemist, super- 
visor, processman. 

Crafts. Jeweller, goldsmith, silversmith, metal engraver, 
metal enameller, lithographic engraver, glass engraver, glass 
enameller, ivory carver, wood engraver, fret worker, sculp- 


tor, embroiderer, weaver. 
Leather factory. Manager, foreman, machine operator, clicker, 
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Personnel affairs. Personnel officer, welfare officer, time-and- 
motion study expert. 

Public relations. Public relations officer, liaison officer, publi- 
city assistant, inquiry clerk. 

Statistics. Statistician, computer, calculating machine operator, 
punch operator, tabulating machine operator. 

Stock Exchange. Broker, jobber. 

Trade. Sales manager, wholesale salesman, retail salesman, 
commercial traveller, showroom assistant, auctioneer, com- 


mission agent, real estate agent, importing and exporting 
agent. 


TRANSPORT 


Airways. Flying control Officer, assistant control officer, air- 
field supervisor, air traffic foreman, radio officer, signaller, 
pilot, pilot instructor, air hostess, steward. 

Docks. Port officer, harbour master, traffic manager, stevedore 
Supervisor, berthing superintendent, dock superintendent, 
section master, assistant section master. 

Railways. General manager, deputy general manager, secre- 
tary to general manager, public relations officer, personnel 
officer, statistical officer, chief operating superintendent, assis- 
tant operating superintendent, commercial manager, claims 
prevention officer, district transportation superintendent, 
district commercial manager, district traffic superintendent, 
assistant traffic Superintendent, traffic inspector, traffic con- 
troller, permanent way inspector, rates inspector, claims 
inspector, traffic investigation inspector, platform inspector, 
train examiner, loco inspector, loco driver, loco fireman, 
shunter, brakesman, guard, signalman, pointsman, shed fore- 
man, yard foreman, station superintendent, station master, 
assistant station master, 

Roads. Traffic manager, inspector, time-keeper, driver, con- 
ductor. 

Ship. Captain, officer, purser, 
man, lascar. 

Waterways. Marine superintendent, inland river master, river 


Surveyor, leadsman, canal officer, lock keeper, lighting 
Officer, pilot. 


helmsman, serang, tindal, winch- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Books. Publisher, bookseller, author, critic, travelling agent. 

Broadcasting. Station director, assistant director, programme 
executive, programme assistant, programme supervisor, 
transmission assistant, monitoring officer, public relations 
officer, listener research officer, news service officer, corres- 
pondent, engineer, assistant engineer, technical assistant. 

Film. Director, studio manager, sound engineer, art director, 
music director, script writer, cameraman, film developer and 
printer, make-up artist, film editor, cinematograph operator, 
theatre manager, musician, actor, dancer. 

Journalism. Editor, sub-editor, art critic, film critic, sports 
critic, columnist, reporter, cartoonist, lay-out man. 

Lithography. Designer, litho-printer, block maker, helio and 
vandyke printer, zine grainer, copper plate printer, engraver, 
etcher, photogravure operator, powder process operator, 
transfer paper maker. 

Printing press. Manager, foreman composing, foreman print- 
ing, foreman stereotyping, linotype operator, monotype 
operator, machineman, stereotyper, compositor, impositor, 
proof reader, type caster, roller moulder, guillotine operator, 
book binder. 

Telegraph. Engineer, supervisor, telegraph master, telegraph 
inspector, testing telegraphist, baudot operator, teleprinter 
operator, telegraphist, telephone inspector, telephone operator, 
lines inspector, wireless licence inspector, wireless operator. 


SERVICES 


Acting. Stage, film, radio. 

Art. Artist, painter, commercial artist, ceramic artist, stage 
painter, mural painter, cartoonist, sketcher, indoor decorator, 
dress designer, textile designer, art photographist, art 
teacher. 

Auditing. Auditor, clerk. ` 

Courts of justice. Judge, registrar, reader, nazir, amin, peti- 
tion writer. 

Entertainment. Circus manager, circus performer, animal 
trainer, acrobat, jester, dancer, ventriloquist. 

Law. Solicitor, advocate, legal adviser. 
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Medicine. Physician, surgeon, medical specialist, general prac- 


titioner, psychiatrist, dental surgeon, veterinary surgeon, 
optician, bacteriologist, biochemist, health officer, health 
inspector, health visitor, vaccinator, matron, nurse, masseur, 
midwife, dresser, compounder, radiographer, druggist, labo- 
ratory assistant. 

Music. Composer, conductor, vocalist, instrumentalist, teacher. 

Photography. Photographer, dark room assistant, artist, half- 
tone block maker, metal printer, photostatie machine 
operator, 

Politics, Politician, party leader, secretary, whip. 

Religion, High priest, priest. 


Social, Welfare worker, social worker, psychiatrist, youth 


league worker, children’s aid society worker, child guidance 
worker, secretary and inspector of co-operative societies. 
Teaching. Principal, professor, reader, lecturer, tutor, demon- 


Strator, headmaster, teacher, kindergarten teacher, schoo! 
inspector, curator, librarian. 
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ALPHABETICAL GUIDE TO 
OCCUPATIONS 


Accounting. Intermediate and then professional examination, 
arithmetical ability, clerical ability, reasoning ability, metho- 
dical, honesty, must prepare balance sheets, responsible for 
the accuracy of accounts, bills, receipts and payments. 

Actor, Clear articulation, ability to modulate tone, wide range 
of pitch in speech, ability to observe people and impersonate 
them, subjective type, abstract intelligence, creative imagi- 
nation, good vocabulary, aesthetic aptitude, good appearance, 
emotional stability, streak of exhibitionism, self-confidence. 

Actuary. Degree in mathematics, course in actuarial science, 
mathematical ability, high reasoning ability, subjective type. 

Advertisement writing. Sales aptitude, facility in the art of 
condensation, ability to conceive concepts that catch, lite- 
rary ability, linguistic ability, creative imagination. 

Advocate. General degree, law degree, apprenticeship and bar 
council examination, reasoning ability, emotional stability, 
social ability, ability to understand motives and attitudes 
of the judge, opposing counsel and parties, good vocabulary, 
objective type, fluent speech, good memory, studious habits, 
capacity to study law reports and statutes. 

Agricultural officer. Degree in agriculture, love of outdoor 
life, practical ability, scientific ability, objective type. 

Archaeology. Aesthetic sense, reasoning ability, linguist, good 
observation, methodical, manual dexterity. 

Architect. Degree or diploma, ability for geometrical drawing, 
sketching and modelling, mathematical ability, memory for 
design, structural visualization, creative imagination, aesthe- 
tic aptitude, manual dexterity. 

Artist. Aesthetic aptitude, subjective type, patience, accurate 
observation, sense of perspective, proportion and form, sense 
of the size of angles and curves, sensitive to colour, shades 
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and tones, manual dexterity, creative imagination, memory 
design. 

N Stamina, fluent speech, emotional stability, leader- 
ship, arithmetical ability. = 
pers Apprenticeship and examination, arithmetical ability, 
clerical ability, reasoning ability, critical ability, honesty, 
commercial acumen, 
Author. Subjective type, high creative imagination, reasoning 

ability, linguistic ability, aesthetic sense. 

Aviation, Training and examination, adventurous, fearless, 
excellent health, emotional stability, mechanical ant 
visual acuity, alert, good hand and eye co-ordination, Maes 
Speed of reaction, ability to quickly estimate distance an 
velocity of an object, ability to detect slight changes in 
equilibrium. 

Bacteriology. Degree in medicine and specialization, vata 

observation, visual acuity, manual dexterity, structura 
Visualization, reasoning ability. a 

Banking. Examination, interest in financial transactions, 
honesty, methodical, accuracy, carefulness, head for figures, 
reasoning ability, ability to judge men and situations, and to 
assess business efficiency and industrial and commercial 
success, N 

Biology. Good observation, visual acuity, reasoning ability, 
methodical, manual dexterity, structural visualization. 

Book-keeping. Examination, arithmetical ability, methodical, 
attention to details. 

Business executive. Course in business administration, energy, 
tact, good manners, initiative, social ability, good vocabulary, 
fluent speech, clerical aptitude, objective type, ability to 
delegate authority and get work done, ability to make deci- 
sions, high creative imagination may be harmful. ; 

Canteen manager, Objective type, good vocabulary, genial 
temperament, pleasant manners, 

Chemistry. Reasoning ability, methodical, manual dexterity, 
capacity to work among fumes and noxious gases. 

Clerk. Methodical, neat, attention to details, ability in filing, 
indexing and classifying. Objective type will make good 
executives, subjective type may do well in accountancy. 

Commercial artist, Sales aptitude, ability to conceive visual 
representations of ideas, qualities of an artist, 
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Commercial traveller. Good health, objective type, adaptabi- 
lity to various conditions of life, social ability, good voca- 
bulary, fluent speech, good appearance, pleasing manners, 
patience, perseverance despite rebuffs. 

Compounder. Examination, methodical, arithmetical ability, 
manual dexterity, carefulness. 

Co-operative society inspector. Constant touring, adaptability 
to various conditions of life, social ability, objective type, 
good vocabulary, fluent speech, accounting ability. 

Cost accounting. Arithmetical ability, clerical ability, reason- 
ing ability, methodical, must estimate cost of various manu- ` 
factured products. 

Craftsman. Artistic aptitude, manual dexterity, form percep- 
tion, patience. 

Customs inspector, Good health, stamina, sportsman, courage, 
resourcefulness, objective type, social ability, leadership. 

Dentist. Degree, scientific aptitude, mechanical aptitude, 
manual dexterity, structural visualization, constructive abi- 
lity, low creative imagination. 

Draughtsman. Diploma, mathematical ability, structural 
visualization, manual dexterity, artistic ability, ability to 
draw plans, elevations and sectional views of buildings, 
bridges, machines, electric circuits, etc. 

Driver, loco and automobile. Good health, alert, high speed of 
reaction, visual acuity, ability to quickly estimate distance 
and velocity of an object, structural visualization, mechanical 
aptitude, practical ability, good hand and eye co-ordination. 

Economics. Arithmetical ability, social ability, reasoning 
ability. 

Editor. High reasoning ability, not very high creative imagi- 
nation, linguistic ability, methodical, interest in public affairs. 

Engineering. Degree or diploma in engineering, mathematical 
ability, mechanical aptitude, structural visualization, clerical 
ability, good health, social ability to get work from others, 
leadership. 

Engraver. Aesthetic aptitude, creative imagination, subjective 
type, patience, accurate observation, memory for design, 
manual dexterity, sense of form, structural visualization. 

Estate management. Objective type, love of outdoor life, 
robust health, social ability, practical ability. 

Excise inspector. Same as for customs inspector. 
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Farm management. Agricultural diploma preferred, objective 
type, love of living things and outdoor life, practical ability. 

Foreman. Skill in Various crafts or operations, mainly deals 
with men rather than things, social ability, good vocabulary, 
fluent speech, objective type. 4 

Forestry. Matriculation for rangers and foresters, and science 
degree for officers, Professional examinations, love of out- 
door life, good health, ability to lead lonely life away from 
town, practical ability, leadership. 

Geology. Reasoning ability, methodical, stamina, acute obser- 
vation. y 

Health officer. Degree in public health, scientific aptitude, 
social ability, leadership, good vocabulary. 

Hotel manager. Same as for canteen manager. $ 

Insurance agent. Objective type, neat appearance, pleasan 


manners, genial temperament, good vocabulary, fluent speech, | 


pleasant voice, persistent, not easily abashed by rebuta 
adaptability to various types of people, ability to padena 
them and exploit their strength and weakness, ability 7 
analyse a sales situation and devise an effective mode o! 
attack, must know when to persuade and when to keep 
silent, arithmetical ability, d 

Judge. Subjective type, studious, thorough in law reports an 
Statutes, impartiality, high reasoning ability. 


Librarian. Love of books, methodical, sociable, linguistic 
ability. 


Linguist. Linguistic ability, 
memory. 

Literary critic. Objective type, 
tic ability. 

Machine Operator. Quick reaction, 
inertia of attention. 


Machinist. Ability to read drawings, ability to use tools skil- 
fully, manual dexterity, alert, quick reaction, has to work 
in greasy and dirty surroundings, 

Magistrate. Objective type, ability to make quick decisions, 
Social ability, leadership, 


Mechanic. Structural visualization, mechanical aptitude, 
manual dexterity, 


often has to work with greasy and dirty 
things. 
Mercantile 


memory for sound, verbal 
high reasoning ability, linguis- 


patience, manual dexterity, 


marine. Apprenticeship, life away from home, 
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skill in swimming, climbing, stamina, muscular strength, 
visual acuity, sociability, emotional stability, constructive 
ability, structural visualization. 

Merchant. Acquisitive instinct, good at money dealings, objec- 
tive type, memory for numbers. 

Meteorology. Mathematical ability, good observation, methodi- 
cal, structural visualization, reasoning ability. 

Military officer. Good health, muscular strength, stamina, 
Sportsman, courage, objective type, leadership, forcefulness, 
dignified bearing, personal interest in men, impartiality, abi- 
lity to give clear instructions and see that they are carried 
out, initiative, resourcefulness, capacity to adjust to hard 
and rough life. 

Mining. Dangerous, but not for those who know how to avoid 
dangers. Work is often in cramped and unnatural positions, 
in damp, draughts and dirt. 

Museum curator. Acquisitive instinct, aesthetic aptitude, 
methodical, linguistic ability, reasoning ability. 

Musician. Aesthetic aptitude, sensitive to the feelings con- 
veyed by music, subjective type, endurance, creative imagi- 
nation, sense of rhythm, feeling of harmony, pitch 
discrimination, tonal memory ; instrumental music requires 
finger dexterity of a high order. 

Navy. Mathematical ability, mechanical aptitude, structural 
visualization, visual acuity, stamina, social ability, leadership, 
emotional stability, skill in swimming, climbing. 

Nurse. Humane feeling, social ability, pleasant voice, good 
vocabulary, clerical aptitude, methodical, manual dexterity, 
neatness, good health, good appearance, should not be sensi- 
tive or highly strung. 

Office manager. Methodical, arithmetical ability, social ability, 
good vocabulary, fluent speech, objective type. 

Pharmacy salesman. Methodical, arithmetical ability, manual 
dexterity, carefulness, social ability, good vocabulary, fluent 
speech, 

Photography. Aesthetic sense, structural visualization, visual 
acuity, manual dexterity. 

Physical instructor. Stamina, leadership, sociable, fluent, good 
voice. 

Physician. Long and irregular hours of work, reasoning abi- 
lity, sense of social service, humane feeling, pleasing 

10 
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appearance, social ability, emotional stability, cheerfulness, 
good health. 

Police officer. Good health, muscular strength, stamina, 
sportsman, courage, forcefulness, dignified bearing, initiative, 
resourcefulness, objective type, social ability, leadership, 
memory for places, men and visual images involving spatial 
relations, 

Politician. Objective type, good appearance, good vocabulary, 
fluent speech, social ability, leadership, good mixer, ability 
to adjust to various conditions and people, not ruffled by 
rebuffs and opposition, humane feeling, desire to serve. 

Press reporter. Inquisitive instinct, ‘nose’ for news, blood- 
hound-like quality to pursue the story along the right scent, 
not upset by rebuffs, sense of humour, good mixer, good 
appearance, good listener, good memory, social discernment, 
accuracy of expression (little slips may lead to libel suits), 
reasoning ability, linguistie ability, fluent speech, large 
vocabulary, long and irregular hours of work. 

Priest. Spiritual sensitivity, humane feeling, leadership, social 
ability, clear voice, good vocabulary, fluent speech. 

Private secretary. Methodical, neat, good appearance, subjec- 
tive type, not talkative, should not be very sociable. 

Psychology. Scientific ability, keen observation of men and 
women, 

Publicity writing. Objective type, creative 

~ reasoning ability, knowledge of psychology. 

Railway guard. Alert, good observation, sociability. 

Research work. Subjective type, acute observation, scientific 
ability, manual dexterity; patience, reasoning ability, metho- 
dical, attention to details, 

Salesman. Objective type, good vocabulary, fluent speech, 
pleasant voice, Persistent, not easily abashed by refusal, 
genial temperament, pleasant manners, neat appearance, 
dexterity in demonstration, adaptability to varying sales 
situations and various types of customers, tolerance of the 
foibles and peculiarities of customers, ability to exploit them, 
ability to analyse a sales situation and devise an effective 
mode of attack, should not be of the reasoning type, must 
know when to persuade, when to keep silent, ability to 
arouse new desires in customers, arithmetical ability. 

Sculptor. Same as for Engraver, 


imagination, 
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Secretary. Methodical, neat, linguistic ability, reasoning 
power, good appearance, objective type, loyal and reliable. 

Solicitor. Reasoning ability, social ability, good vocabulary, 
objective type, leadership, studious habits. 

Statistician. Mathematical and reasoning abilities, methodical. 

Stenographer. Methodical, neat, attention to details, manual 
dexterity, good eye-hand co-ordination, linguistic ability, 
good spelling. 

Stockbroker. Objective type, social ability, selling on the 
telephone not enough, actual contact with customers essen- 
tial, clerical ability, memory for numbers, arithmetical 
ability, reasoning ability, emotional stability. 

Surgeon. Emotional stability, calmness in sudden emergencies, 
scientific aptitude, reasoning ability, structural visualization, 
stamina, manual dexterity, methodical. 

Surveyor. Mathematical ability, structural visualization, visual 
acuity, methodical, outdoor work. 

Tailor. Form-relation perception, aesthetic sense, manual 
dexterity, visual acuity, constructive ability. 

Teaching. Sympathetic interest in and understanding of 
children, patience, leadership, impartiality, organizing ability, 
creative imagination, ability to express ideas clearly and 
effectively, methodical, social ability, good vocabulary, fluent 
speech. 

Telegraphist. Very high skill in sensory-muscular co- 
ordination, alertness. S 

Telephone operator. Alertness, manual dexterity. 

Textile operative. Intelligence above the required level may 
be detrimental, quick reaction, inertia of attention, stolidity, 
patience, manual dexterity. 

Ticket examiner.. Courteous, firm, good appearance, has to be 
always on the move. 

Veterinary surgeon. Scientific aptitude, methodical, structural 
visualization, manual dexterity, love of animals. 

Welfare work. Humane feeling, ability to win the confidence 
of others, simple and straightforward rather than astute and 
diplomatic, good vocabulary, social ability, fluent speech, 
good appearance. 

Wireless operator. Alertness, quick reaction, manual dexterity, 
sensory-muscular co-ordination. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Literacy. Peon, messenger, policeman, machine operator, 
textile operator, etc, 


Middle school. Postman, laboratory attendant, duftry, mecha- 
nic, machinist, etc. 

Matriculation. Lower Government jobs, clerk, railway ticket 
collector, railway guard, assistant station master, middle 
school teacher, ete. 

Degree in arts or science. Higher Government jobs, office 
assistants, high school teachers, etc. 

Higher degree in arts or science. Research worker, professor, 
lecturer, etc, i 
Professional diplomas. Actuary, auditor, architect, engineering 
supervisor and overseer, draughtsman, elementary and mid- 
dle school teacher, music teacher, sanitary officer, artist, 
sculptor, dentist, technical jobs in textiles, leather, printing, 

telegraphs, dairy, fruit preservation, horticulture, etc. 

Professional degrees. Surgeon, physician, 
surgeon, health officer, 
advocate, solicitor, 
sugar, leather, ete.). 


engineer, veterinary 
pharmacist, agricultural officer, judge, 
high school teacher, technologist (oil, 


INTELLIGENCE 


Very high „intelligence. Statesman, army general, university 
vice-chancellor, managing director, director of research 
institute, Government secretary, etc. 

High intelligence. Architect, engineer, 
university teacher, research 
tered accountant, banker, 
officer, air pilot, broker, 


physician, lawyer, 
worker, author, editor, char- 
auditor, actuary, administrative 

manager of firm, factory or estate, 
business executive, 


Government gazetted officer, judge, 
military officer, police officer, politician, ete. 
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Fairly high intelligence. School teacher, press reporter, 
librarian, welfare worker, priest, dentist, veterinary surgeon, 
factory foreman, office superintendent, office assistant, 
accountant, surveyor, merchant, showroom assistant, auc- 
tioneer, commercial agent, insurance agent, actor, musician, 
artist, museum curator, hotel manager, etc. 

Moderate intelligence. Stenographer, clerk, nurse, compo- 
sitor, draughtsman, druggist, photographer, telegraphist, 
electrician, mechanic, salesman, small merchant, sculptor, 
engraver, machinist, typist, etc. 

Low intelligence. Turner, fitter, miller, driller, welder, finisher, 
carpenter, blacksmith, sawyer, mason, plumber, coppersmith, 
tinsmith, shoemaker, machine operator, driver, tailor, post- 
man, office peon, policeman, signalman, brakesman, weaver, 
ete. 

Very low intelligence. Barber, baker, cook, washerman, 
fisherman, unskilled factory worker, porter, coalminer, hand 
spinner, packer, messenger, etc. 


SKILL 


Very highly skilled. Surgeon, air pilot, instrumental musician, 
ete. 

Highly skilled. Telegraphist, stenographer, sculptor, engraver, 
wireless operator, linotypist, dentist, nurse, teleprinter 
operator, photographer, ete. 

Fairly high skilled. Mechanic, draughtsman, electrician, typist, 
telephone operator, machinist, goldsmith, watchmaker, com- 
pounder, druggist, glass-blower, optical glass worker, etc. 

Moderately skilled. Motor driver, machine operator, textile 
operative, tailor, upholsterer, turner, fitter, welder, driller, 
ete: 

Semi-skilled. Barber, cobbler, baker, caner, carpenter, 
washerman, tinsmith, coppersmith, blacksmith, mason, coal- 
miner, etc. 

Unskilled. Porter, loader, farm labourer, messenger, gang- 
man, cleaner, etc. 


MAIN SPECIFIC ABILITY 


Intellectual. Professor, research worker, author, Government 
secretary, judge, lawyer, director of firm, editor, actuary, etc. 
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Artistic. Musician, actor, poet, sculptor, cartoonist, author, 
interior decorator, artist, make-up artist, commercial artist, 
ete. 

Social. Teacher, nurse, commercial traveller, insurance agent, 
salesman, co-operative worker, welfare worker, priest, politi- 
cian, press reporter, hotel manager, etc. P 

Financial. Banker, accountant, auditor, stock-broker, cashier, 
ete. 

Clerical, Store-keeper, proof-reader, ledger clerk, dispatch 
clerk, tally clerk, booking clerk, ete. 

Mechanical. Mechanic, machinist, machine operator, tele- 
Sraphist, telephone operator, blacksmith, turner, fitter, driver, 
textile operative, ete, 

Manual. Surgeon, watchmaker, engraver, dentist, jeweller, 
typist, etc. 

Physical, Soldier, 


policeman, excise inspector, circus per- 
former, ete, 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF EMPLOYMENT 
AFTER VARIOUS COURSES OF 
STUDY 


Agriculture. District agriculture officer, demonstrator, farm 
superintendent, estate manager, marketing officer, research 
officer, research assistant. 

Art. Film studio, press, publishing, publicity, advertising, 
medical and biological laboratories, photography. 

Botany. Forestry, botanical survey, teaching, research, phar- 
maceutical factory, cytogeneticist, plant pathologist, fruit 
specialist, systematic botanist, economic botanist, mycologist, 
research assistant, research officer. 

Chemistry. Chemical examiner, public analyst, biochemist, 
agricultural chemist, chemical engineer, electrochemist, 
industrial chemist (oil, sugar, food, ceramics, dairy, leather, 
paints and varnishes), appraiser in customs, inspector of ex- 
plosives, fertilizer inspector, chemical inspector of factories, 
production chemist, assistant works manager, assistant fac- 
tory manager, Planning Commission, Ministry of Industries 
and Supply, teaching, research. x 

Commerce. Trade, stockbroking, insurance, banking, teach- 
ing, income-tax, commercial or sales tax, marketing, cur- 
rency. 

Economics. Economic adviser, officer, investigator, teaching, 
research, commercial intelligence, community projects, 
labour intelligence. 

Engineering. Mechanical, civil, electrical, structural, internal 
combustion, highways, automobile, marine, telecommunica- 
tion, aeronautical, railway, chemical, sanitary, port, agri- 
cultural, metallurgical, architecture, town-planning, building 
construction, naval architecture, air-conditioning, production 
technology. 


Fruit technology. Fruit specialist, demonstrator, development 
officer. 
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Geography. Survey of India, Planning Commission, teaching, 
research, 


Geology. Geological Survey, mining, prospecting, teaching, 
research. 4 
History. Archives, archaeology, museum, research, teachin] 
Language. Orientalist, philologist, translator, author, journ: 
list, script writer, teaching, examiner of books. ; in 
Law. Advocate, solicitor, judge, magistrate, munsiff, po at 
legal adviser, legislator, public prosecutor, official receiver, 
legal remembrancer. 
Mathematics, Accounta 

ing, research, 


Medicine. Physician, surgeon, resident medical officer, genri 
practitioner, specialist, medical referee, bacteriologist, radii 
logist, health officer, teaching, research. ‘ we 

Metallurgy. Metallurgist, metallurgical assistant, mint assis 
tant, Ministry of Supplies and Industries, railways. 

Mining. Inspector of mines, field operator, teaching. ] r 

Pharmacy. Drug control offcer, toxicologist, pharmacist, drug 
factory, medical stores, trade, teaching. 7 E 

Physics. Meteorology, radiology, radio engineering, soil physi 
cist, Central Board of Geophysics, spectroscopy, paparo, 
Air Force, teaching, research, broadcasting, instrument tec! $ 
nologist, Planning Commission, Ministry of Industries an 
Supply. 

Politics. Journalist, politician, teaching, research. ; 

Psychology, Psychologist, psychiatrist, psychometrist, socio- 


metrist, teaching, research, social work, Borstal school 
officer, juvenile court judge. 

Sociology. Labour officer, family case worker, factory inspec- 
tor, probation and parole officer, welfare officer, medico- 
social worker, Superintendents of institutions, social educa- 


tion organizer, community project worker, social scientist, 
Social service research, 


Statistics. Statistician 


nt, auditor, actuary, statistician, teach- 


Zoology. Fisheries, entomology, Zoological Survey, teaching, 
research, 
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TRAINING COURSES AVAILABLE 


FOR NON-MATRICULATES 


Mechanic, fitter, turner, machinist, millwright, blacksmith, 
machine minding, fitting and erecting, metallurgy, moulding, 
light metal casting, sheet metal work, tool making, instrument 
mechanic, machine tool technology, electric welding, gas weld- 
ing, motor mechanic, metal work. 

Coppersmith, brass casting, brass vessel making, tinsmith, 
goldsmith, silversmith, kuftgari work, enamelling, lacquering, 
engraving. 

Motor driving, oil-engine driving. 

Surveying, road inspection. 

Electrician, electroplating, battery charging, electric wiring, 
electrical instrument mechanic, radio mechanic, 

Draughtsman (building, structural and architectural), 
machine drawing, metalwork drawing, plumbing drawing, 
building drawing, pattern making, designing. 

Printing, composing, book binding. 

Textile manufacture, textile technology, spinning, weaving, 
hosiery making, carpet making, tape weaving, bleaching and 
dyeing, calico printing. 

Leather technology, tanning, leather goods making, leather 
toy making. 

Cutting and tailoring, lace making, embroidery, upholstery, 
soft toy making, decorating, knitting. 

Ceramics, pottery, kiln operating, kiln seasoning, 
modelling, glass blowing, glass bangle and bead making, 
Oil technology, oil pressing, oil milling, soap manufacture. 

Paint technology, painting and polishing. 

Carpentry, cabinet making, boat building, motor body 
building. 

Fretwork, sandalwood and ivory carving, rattan work. 

Food technology, fruit preservation. 

Agriculture, sericulture, poultry, bee. 
palm gur making. 


clay 


-keeping, dairy work, 
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Brush making, mat Weaving, fingerprint technology. 
Teaching, nursing, midwifery, social work. 

Paper making by hand. 

Photography, 


FOR MATRICULATES 


Engineering (civil, mechanical, electrical, automobile, Ra, 
nal combustion, telecommunication, radio, sound, sanitary, 
ete.). 

: machine work, engine designing, engine opera 
refrigerator mechanic, surgical instrument technology, peat, 
draughting, geometrical drawing, designing, assem ine 
battern-making, Waterworks fitting, pipe line fitting, ¢ 

Projection, architecture, radiology. va tal- 
chemical engineering, mining, ee 
lurgy, soap, oil, Paint and leather technology, textile chers 
textile technology, silk technology, archives technique, labo 

tory technique, photography. ork? 

Printing, Composing, proof-reading, printer’s warehouse w 
type-casting, stereotyping, electrotyping. isitor, 

Compounding, nursing, sanitary inspector, health vis 
pharmacy, 

Agriculture, forestry, dairy, fishery, food technology. is 

Merchant navy, writer, Purser, deck crew, engine-room creWs 
Sailor, Serang, seaman, 

ing, Co-operation, book. 
auditing, accounting, 


Teaching, library work, social work, occupational therapy» 
labour welfare, community project work, 


A re 
Music, dancing, painting, sketching, modelling, sculpture, 
commercial art, 


Flying, Physical education. 


-keeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
computing. 


; Je- 
» mechanical, electrical, antomoilts ka 
» sound, radio, chemical, agricultural, hig here 
‘Own-planning, metallurgical, 


yurveda, Unani, public health, a ure 
veterinary Science, dental Surgery, forestry, agricu 
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pharmacy, law, commerce, home science, chemical technology, 
leather technology, textile technology, glass technology, sugar 
technology, oil technology, soap technology, fuel technology, 
timber technology, cinematography and sound technology, 
mining, ceramics, flying, labour welfare, social work, 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 


After a degree in Arts or Science : 
Archives keeping, chartered accountancy, law, library 
science, local self-government, journalism, physical educa- 
tion, personnel management, social work, labour welfare, 
sociology, teaching, theology. 

After a degree in Mathematics : 
Statistics, actuarial science, 

After a degree in Physics : 
Aeronautical engineering, applied physics, electronics, meteo- 
rology, oceanography, automobile engineering, instrumental 
technology, 

After a degree in Chemistry : 
Chemical engineering, chemical technology, applied chemis- 
try, textile chemistry, analytical chemistry, fruit technology, 
bacteriology, oil, soap, dyes, sugar, leather, food and drugs, 
plastics, paints and varnishes, pharmaceutics, jute techno- 
logy. 

After a degree in Engineering : 
Aeronautical engineering, automobile engineering, power 
engineering, advanced Surveying and air surveying, applied 
geology, mechanical handling, refrigeration, production tech- 
nology, soil mechanics, photo-elasticity and stress analysis, 
X-ray technology, concrete technology, town and regional 
planning. 

After a degree in Medicine: 
Medicine, surgery, gynaecology, opthalmology, bacteriology, 
radiology, venereology, laryngology and otology, neurology, 
dermatology, malariology, orthopaedics, forensic medicine, 
tuberculosis, psychiatry, public health, 


Appendix VI 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


Accountant-General’s Office 


Auditing subordinates : brilliant graduates. Age 20-25. 
Auditing firms 
Chartered accountancy: graduates, 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
Mechanics, A category: Matric, Age 18-24. A 
Mechanics, B category: Matric. and diploma in mechanica 
engineering, Age 18-25. 
Trade, Category A: 2 years below Matric, Age 15-17. 


Trade, Category B: 2 years below Matric. and 1} years 
basic technical training. Age 16-19. 


Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun istry. 
Timber technology: graduates in engineering or chemi 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory, Bangalore 
Trade apprentices; Matric, Age 16-18, 
Hindustan Shipyard Ltd, Visakhapatnam 


tes, 
ship repairs: engineering gradua 


TS. 

» and industrial training certificate hoa 

Naval architects : graduates of the Indian Institute of 
nology, Kharagpur. 


Integral Coach Factory, 
Fitters 


experience, 
Military hospitals 
Nurses : Matric. 
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Skilled operatives, class II; III Form. Age 18-25. 
Newspapers 
Journalists: graduates. 
Ordnance factories 
Asst. works manager: degree in engineering. 
Chemical engineering: B.Sc. Chemistry. Age helow 33. 
Mechanical engineering trades: Inter. with maths., physics 
and chemistry. Age below 19. 
Metallurgy: B.Sc. with maths., physics and chemistry. Age 
below 23. 
Plumbing: Inter. with maths., physics and chemistry. Age 
below 19. 
Filling: B.Sc. Chemistry. Age below 23. 
Tanning and currying: B.Sc. (Hons.) in applied chemistry 
or diploma in leather technology. Age below 23, 
. Posts and Telegraphs 
Engineering supervisors: Inter. maths. or physics. Age 17-24. 
Mechanics: diploma in any engineering subject. Age 20-24. 
Mechanics: III Form. Age 16-19. 
Printing Presses 
Printing technology: Matric. 
Railways 
Special class apprentices: Inter. I or II class, maths., 
chemistry. Age 16-18, 
Traffic apprentices: graduates, Age 20-24, 
Asst. train examiners : Matric. Age 16-19, 
Asst. permanent way inspectors: Matric. Age 18-22, 
Loco firemen: Matric. Age 16-20. 
Mechanics: Matric. Age 16-19, 
Signal and interlocking inspectors: Matric, 
Trade apprentices: III Form. Age 15-18, 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory 
Assistants: B.Sc. Chemistry. 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd 
Trade apprentices : Age 15-18. 
Engineers: degree in engineering. Age below 24. 
Telephone department 
Operatives: Matric. Age 18-23. 
Workshops 
Mechanical and electri 
Age 15-17. 


physics, 


Age 18-22. 


cal engineering: Matric, with maths, 


Appendix VII 
ROTARY GUIDE TO CAREERS 


The following pamphlets have been published by the Oxford 
University Press on behalf of the Vocational Service Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Rotary Club: 

1. Architecture, 2nd ed., Re 1-8 

2. Banking. Out of print. = 
3. Law, As 8 

4, Accountancy. Out of print. 

5. Engineering, As 8 

6. Civil Engineering, As 8 

7. Mechanical Engineering, 2nd ed., As 12 
8. The Book Trade, As 8 

9. All India Services, As 8 

10. Defence Services, As 8 

11. Bombay Government Services, As 8 
12. A Medical Career, As 8 

13. Cost Accounting, As 8 

14. Agricultural Engineering, As 12 


Index 


abilities, measurement of 
mental, by scientific me- 
thods, 8, 9; during First 
World War, 7 

adaptability, 43 

adolescence, vocational ambi- 
tions during, 64, 65; voca- 
tional interests during, 58- 
60 


alertness, 45 


ambitions, as unreliable voca- 
tional pointers, 63-5; im- 


portance in vocational 
guidance, 62; interpreta- 
tion and utilization in 


vocational guidance, 66, 67; 
relation to vocational ‘suc. 
cess, 63 

apprenticeships, 79 

aptitude, for filing, 30; for 
observing details, 30 ; social, 
28, 29; tests for mechanical, 
25-8 


aptitudes, aesthetic, 30; im- 
portance in vocational suc- 
cess, 22, 23, 32, 33 

attainments, educational, 77, 
78; importance in voca- 
tional success, 76, 80 


career, scientific ways of 


choosing, 6 ; wrong ways of 
choosing, 3 


career master, 105, 106 
co-operation, 40 


environment, home, 81, 82 
follow-up, 110 
group tests, 52 


independence, 39 
intelligence, abstract, 23, 24; 


concrete, 25; importance in 
vocational success, 11-14; 
measurement of, 15, 18-20; 
social, 28; tests of social, 
29 


intelligence tests, 15-18 

interests, aesthetic, 56; athle- 
tic. ST: intellectual, 55; 
measurement of, 61; practi- 
cal, 55; social, 56; unreli-. 
ability of, as Vocational 
pointers, 57-60 


interview, 53, 93, 108 
leadership, 41, 42 


manual dexterity, 70, 71 
maze test, 50 
medical inspection for voca- 


tional guidance, 73, 74 
memory, 31, 32 


neatness, 45 
objective type of people, 42 
corppational adaptability, 95, 


— ambitions. 
—analysis, 90 e 
— contra-indications, medical, 


See ambitions 


— description, 85-91 

— graphs, 95 

— harmony, 1 

— information, 91, 92 

— interests. See interests 

— maladjustment, 2 

— rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, 74 

— requirements, 85-91 

— stability, 45, 88 

— therapy, 74 

— traditions, family, 


82; com- 
munity, 83 i 
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occupational try-outs, 97 
—working conditions, 90 
occupations, classification by, 
educational attainment, 87; 
intelligence, 85; main spe- 
cific ability, 86; personali- 
ties, 93-5; physical 
requirements, 88; salary, 
88; seasons, 89; skill, 86; 
social set-up, 87 
organizational capacity, 42 
overcrowding, in occupations, 
89; in universities, 113, 114 


CHOOSING 


personality, matching with 
o pnhon 93, 95; charts, 
4 


physical make-up, 69, 70 
practical training, 78, 79 


reaction time, 71 


self-display, 44 

sensory-muscular co-ordina- 
tion, 72 

sociability, 36-8 

subjective type of people, 42 


temperamental traits, 36-45 ; 
measurement of, by ques- 


A CAREER 


tionnaire, 48, 49; by rating, 
, 48 F 
temperaments, importance in 

vocational success, 35, 36, 46 
thematic appreciation test, 51 


vocational guidance, and 
individual freedom, 98, 99; 
and needs of the nation, 97, 


98; different systems of, 
100, 101; differential, ah 
effect on nation’s work, 


113 ; effect on overcrowding 
in universities, 113,” 11 ip 
effect on unemployment, 
116, 117; in groups, Togi 
origins of, 112; pracara 
hints for, 106-10; phi SN 
sophy of, 98, 99; rone 
the agency of schools, 102, 
103 


— orientation, 96 

— prejudices, 63 

— satisfaction, 68 J Ge 

—selection, by scientific me. 
thods, 78; in lieu 115, 
vocational guidance, $ 
116 


word association tests, 50 
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